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FOR THE ARIEL, 


A WATCH BY THE DYING. 
Let joy, let gladness fill our hearts, 
This festival of hope to spend; 
Let fond congratulation soothe 
The pangs of our departing friend. 


What hashe lost? The giddy throng 
Of worldlings seek his couch no more; 
The weak, low plaint, the anguish’d groan, 
Repel the gay from migery’s door, 


What has he Jost? An airy cup 
Of unsubstantial fleeting bliss: 

Still, still in vain—that outstretch’d hand, 
The joy is ever doom’d to miss. 


In dreams beneath the moonlight pale, 
In dreams beneath the noontide ray, 
That vision-cup has oft been his, 
Yet still relentless dash’d away. 


Yet he has plied its painted brim, 

Nor deem’d his rainbow-tinted cloud 
Would vanish with his fading dream, 

And leave him crush’d and spirit-bow’d. 


Twas ever thus the witching spell, 

Had pow’r to cheat and charm again— 
°Twas Fancy, Genius, Honor, Fame, 

In one bright hour—but all were vain. 


What has he gained? Ymmortal joy! 

Jesus has promised—who would faint’ 
And we this night rejoice to share, 

The joy of his departing saint. N. E. 


ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 
BY WILLIAM COBBETT. 


The sixth number of this admirable 
little work*has appeared, and is full of the 
best characteristics of Cobbett’s style. 
The following account of a tamily in New 
Brunswick, and their place of residence, 
is a perfect picture. It is suggested to 
the author, in the midst of his advice to 
young men, to be careful how he conducts 
himself towards a young woman, when he 
has no intention of marying her. 

**'The province of New Brunswick, in 
North America, in which I passed my 
years from the age of eighteen to that of 
twenty-six, consists in general, of heaps 
of rocks, in the interstices of which grow 
the pine, the spruce, and various sorts of 
fir trees, or, where the woods have been 
burnt down, the bushes of the Marry 
or those of the whortleberry. The prov- 
ince is cut asunder lengthwise, by a great 
river, called the St. John, about two hun- 
dred miles in length, and, at half way 
from the mouth, full a mile wide. Into 
this main river run innumerable smaller 
rivers, there called creeks. On the side 
of these creeks the land is, in places, clear 
of rocks; it is, in these places, generally 
good and productive; the trees that grow 
here are the birch, the maple, and others 
of the deciduous class; natural meadows 
here and there present themselves; and 
some of these spots far surpass in rural 
beauty any other that my eyes ever be- 
held; the creeks abounding towards their 
sources in water-falls of endless variety, 
as well in form as in magnitude, and al- 
ways teeming with fish, while the water- 
fowl enliven their surface, and wild-pi- 
geons of the gayest plumage flutter, in 


thousands upon thousands, amongst the 
branches of the beautiful trees, which 
sometimes, for miles together, form an 
arch over the creeks. 

I, in one of my rambles through the 
woods, in which I took great delight, came 
toa spot at a very short distance from the 
source of one of these creeks, Here was 
every thing to delight the eye, and especi- 
ally of one like me, who seems to have been 
born to love rural life, and trees, and plants 
of all sorts, Here were about two hun- 
dred acres of natural meadow, intersper- 
ced with patches of maple trees in va- 
rious forms and various extent; the creek 
(there about thirty miles from its point of 
joining the St. John, ) ran down the middle 
of the spot, which formed a sort of dish, 
the high and rocky hills rising all around 
it, except at the outlet of the creek, and 
these hills crowned with lofty pines. In 
the hills were the sources of the creck, 
the waters of which came down in cas- 
cades, for any one of which many a no- 
bleman in England would, it he could 
transfer it, give a good slice of his fertile 
estate; and in the creek, at the foot of the 
cascades, there were, in the season, sal- 
mon, the finest in the world, and so abur- 
dant, and so easily taken, as to be used 
for manuring the land. 

If nature in-her very best humor, had 
made a spot for the express purpose of 
captivating me, she could not have ex- 
ceeded the efforts which she had here 
made. But I found something here be- 
sides these rude works of nature; I found 
something in the fashioning of which man 
had had something to do. I found a large 
and well built log dwelling house, stand- 
ing in the month of September, on the 
edge of a very good field of Indian corn, 
by the side of which there was a piece of 
buckwheat just then mowed. I found a 
homestead, and some very pretty cows. 
I found all the things by which an easy 
and happy farmer is surrounded; and I 
found still something besides all these; 
something that was destined to give me a 
a great deal of pleasure and also a great 
deal of pain, both in their extreme degree; 
and both of which, in spite of a lapse of 
forty years, now make an attempt to rush 
back into my heart. 

Partly from misinformation, and partly 
from miscalculation, I had lost my way; 
and quite alone, but armed with my sword 
and a brace of pistols, to defend myself. 
against the bears, I arrived at the log 
house in the middle of a moonlight night, 
the hoar frost covering the trees and the 
grass. <A stout and clamorous dog kept 
off by the glimmering of my sword, wa- 
ked the master of the house, who got up, 
received me with great hospitality, got 
me something to eat, and put me into a 
feather bed, a thing that I had been a 
stranger to for some years. I being very 
tired, had tried to pass the night in the 
woods, between the trunks of two large 
trees, which had fallen side by side, and 
within a yard of eachother. I had made 
a nest for myself of dry fern, ahd had 
made a covering by laying boughs of 
spruce across the trunks of the trees. But 
unable to sleep on account of the cold, be- 
coming sick from the great quantity of 


water that I had drank during the heat of 
the day, and being, moreover, alarmed at 


the noise of the bears, and lest one of them 
should find me ina defenceless state, I had 
roused myself up, and had crept along as 
well as I could, So that no hero of east- 
ern romance ever experienced a more en- 
chanting change, 

i had got into the house of one of those 
Yankee Loyalists, who, at the close of the 
revolutionary War (which, until it had suc- 
rceeded, was called a rebellion;) had ac- 
cepted of grants of land in the King’s 
Province of New Brunswick; and who, to 
the great honor of England, had been fur- 
nished with all the means of making new 
and comfortable settlements, I was suf- 
fered to sleep till breakfast time, when I 
found a table, the like of which I have 
since seen so many in the United States, 
loaded with good things. The master 
and mistress of the house, aged about 
fifty, were like what an English farmer 
and his wife were half a century ago.— 
There were two sons, tall and stout, who 
appeared to have come in from work, and 
the youngest of whom was about my age, 
then twenty-three. But there was anoth- 
er member of the family, aged nineteen, 
who (dressed according to the neat and 
simple fashion of New England, whence 
she had come with her parents five or six 
years before,) had her long bright hair 
twisted nicely up, and fastened on the top 
of her head, in which head there were a 
pair of blue eyes, associated with features 
of which that softness, and that ,sweet- 
ness, so characteristic of American girls, 
were the predominant expressions, the 
whole being set off by a complexion indi- 
cative of glowing health; and forming, fi- 
gure, movements, and all taken together, 
an assemblage of beauties, far surpassing 
any that I had ever seen but once in my 
life. —That once was two, two years agone; 
and in such a case, and at such an age, 
two years, two whole years, is a long, ~ 
while! It wasa space as long as the elev- 
enth part of my thenlife! Here was the 
present against the absent; here was the 
power of the eyes pitted against that of 
the memory; here were all the senses up 
in arms to subdue the influence of the 
thoughts; here was vanity, here was pas- 
sion, here was the spot of all spots in the 
world, and here was also the lite, and the 
manners, and the habits, and the pursuits 
that I delighted in: here was every thing 
that imagination can conceive, united in a 
conspiracy against the poor little brunette 
in England! What then, did I fall in love 
at once with this bouquet of lilies and ro- 
ses? Oh! bynomeans. I was, however, 
so enchanted with the place; I so much 
enjoyed its tranquility, the shade of the 
maple trees, the business of the farm, the 
sports of the water and the woods, that I 
stayed at it to the last possible minute, 
promising at my departure, to come again 
as often as I possibly could; a promise 
which I most punctually fulfilled. 

Winter is the great season for jaunting 
and dancing, called frolicking in America. 
In this province the river and the creeks 
were the only roads from settlement to 
settlement. In summer we travelled in 
canoes; in winter in sleighs on the ice or 
snow. During more than two years I 
spent all the time I could with my Yan- 
kee friends; they were all fond of me; I 


talked to them about country affairs, my 


evident delight in all, which they took asa 
compliment to themselves; the father and 
mother treated me as one of their chil- 
dren; the sons, as a brother; and the 
daughter, who was as modest and as full 
of sensibility ds she was beautiful, in a way 
to which a chap much less-.sanguine than 
I was, would have given the tenderest in- 
terpretation; which treatment I, especi- 
ally in the last. mentioned case, most cor- 
dially repaid. 

It is when you meet in company with 
others of your oWn age that you are, in 
love matters, put most frequently to the 
test, and exposed to detection. The next 
door neighbor might, in that country, be 
ten miles off. “We used t0 have a frolic, 
sometimes at one house and sometimes at 
another, Here, where fémale eyes are 
very much on the alert, no secret can long 
be kept; and very soon father, ‘mother, 
brothers, and the whole : neighborhood 
looked upon the thing as.certain, not ex- 
cepting herself to whom J, however, had 
never once even talked of marriage, and 
had never even told her that.I loved her. 
But I had a thousand times done these by 
implication, taking into view the inter- 
pretation that she wowld naturally put up- 
on my looks, appellations and acts; and it 
was of this that Ihad to accuse myself, 
Yet I was not a deceiver,,for my affection 
for her was very ere! spent no really 
pleasant hours but with her—I was unea- 
sy if she showed the slightest regard for 
any other young man—I was unhappy if 
the smallest matter affected her health or 
spirits—I quitted her in dejection, and re- 
turned to her in eager delight. Mary a 
time, when I could get leave but for a day, 
I paddled in a canoe, two whole succeed- 
ing nights, in order to pass the day with 
her. If this was not love it was first cou- 
sin to it, for as to any criminal intention, I 
no more,thought.of it, in her case, than if 
she had been my sister. Many times I 
put to myself the question, “ What am I 
at? Is not this wrong? Why dol go?” 
But still I went. 

‘Then, further in my excuse, my prior 
engagement, though carefully left unallu- 
ded to by both parties, was, in that thin 
population, and owing to the singular cir- 
cumstances of it, and to the great talk that 
there always was about me, perfectly well 
known to her and all her family. It was 
matter of so much notoriety and conver- 
sation in the province, that General Carle- 
ton, brother of the late Lord Dorchester, 
who was the governor when I was there, 
when he, about fifteen years afterwards, 
did me the honor, on his return to England, 
to come and see my house in Duke-street, 
Westminster, asked, before he went away, 
to see my wife, of whom he had heard so 
much before her marriage. So that here 
was no deception on my part; but still 1 
ought not to have suffered even the most 
distant hope to be entertained by a person 
so innocent, so amiable, for whom I had 
so much affection, and to whose heart I 
had no right to give a single twinge. I 
ought, from the very first, to have preven- 
ted the possibility of her feeling pain on 
my account. I was young, to besure; but 
was old enough to know what was my duty 
in this case, and I ought, dismissing my 
own feelings; to have the resolution to per- 
form it. 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


The last parting came; and now came 
my just punishment! Thetime was known 
to every body, and was irrecoverably fix- 
ed; for I had to move with a regiment, 
and the embarkation of a regiment is an 
epoch in a thinly settled province. ‘To 
describe this parting would be too painful 
even at this distant day, and with this 
frost of age upon my head. The kind 
and virtuous father came forty miles to 
see me just as I was going on board in the 
river. His looks and words I hav® never 
forgotten, As the vessel descended, she 
passed the mouth of that creek which I 
had so often entered with delight; and 
though England, and all that England con- 
tained, were before me, I lost sight of this 
creek with an aching heart, 

On what trifles turn the great events in 
the life of man! If I had received a cool 
letter from my intended wife; if 1] hac on- 
ly heard a rumor of any thing from which 
fickleness in her might have been inferred; 
if ] had found in her any, even the smal- 
lest, abatement of affection; if she had but 
let go any one of the hundred strings by 
which she held my heart; if any of these, 
never would the world have heard of me. 
Young as I was; able as I was as a soldier; 
proud as I] was 6f the admiration and com- 
mendation of which I wasthe object; fond 
as I was, too, of the command, which, at 
so early an age, my rare conduct and great 
natural taleats had given me; sanguine as 
was my mind, and brilliant as were my 
prospects; yet I had seen so much of the 
meanness, the unjust partialities, the inso- 
lence, pomposity, the disgusting dissipa- 
tions of that way of life, that I was weary 
of it. IT longed toexchange my fine laced 
coat for the Yankee farmer’s house-spun, 
to be where I should never behold the 
supple crouch of servility, and never hear 
the hectoring voice of authority again; and 
on the lonély banks of this branch-cover- 
ed creck, which contained (she out of the 
question) every thing congenial to my 
taste and dear to my heart, I, unapplaud- 
ed, unenvied, and uncalumniated, should 
have lived and died,” 


Faom Knapp’s Lectures on American Literature. 
A HEROINE: 

There was not a village which did not 
suffer by the attacks of the Indians, and 
many of them extremely. The assail- 
ants would often conceal themselves whole 
weeks in ambush, to wait for the absence 
ef the men, and then attack defenceless 
women and children, Many instances of 
female heroism are on record, which oc- 
curred in that day, and should be careful- 
ly preserved. Among the most conspic- 
uous was that of Hannah Duston, of Hav- 
erhill, a pleasant village situated on the 
left bank of the Merrimack. On the 15th 
of March, 1698, Mrs. Duston was made 
prisoner by a party of Indians. She was 
on this day confined to her bed by sick- 
ness, attended by her nurse, Mary Niff. 
Seven children, besides a female infant six 
days old, were with her. As soon as the 
alarm was given, her husband sent away 
the seven children towards the garrison 
house; by which time the Indians were 
so near, that, despairing of saving the rest 
of his family, he hastened after his chil- 
dren on horseback. This course was ad- 
viseq by his wife. She thought it was 
idle for her to attempt to escape. A party 
of Indians followed him, but the father 
kept in the rear of the children, and of- 
ten firing on his pursuers, he kept them 
back, and was enabled to reach the garri- 
son with his children in safety. The In- 
dians took Mrs. Duston from her bed, and 
carried her off, with the nurse and infant; 
but finding the little one becoming trou- 
blesome, they took her from her mother’s 
arms by force, and dashing her against a 
tree, ended her moans, apd miseries, and 

fe together. The mother had followed 


ing steps and bitter tears, thinking on the 
fate of herself, her babe, and her other 
children. After this horrid outrage she 
wept no more; the agony of nature drank 
the tear drop ere it fell. She looked to 
heaven with a silent prayer for succour 
and vengeance, and followed the infernal 
group without a word of complaint. At 
this instant the high resolve was formed 
in her mind, and swelled every pulse of 
her heart. They travelled on some dis- 
tance: as she thought, one hundred and 
fifty miles, but, perhaps, from the course 
they took, about seventy-five. ‘The river 
had probably been broken up but a short 
time, and the canoes of the Indians were 
above the upper falls, on the Merrimack, 
when they commenced their journey to at- 
tack Haverhill, Above these falls, on an 
island in this river, the Indians had a wig- 
wam, and in getting their canoes in order, 
and by rowing ten miles up the stream, 


reached the place of rest they slept sound- 
ly. Mrs. Duston did not sleep. ‘The 
nurse, and an English boy, a prisoner, were 
apprised of her design; but were not of 
much use to her in the execution of it. 
In the stillness of the night she arose and 
went out of the wigwam to test ‘the sound- 
ness and security of savage sleep. They 
did not move: they were to sleep until the 
last day. She returned, took one of their 
hatchets, and despatched ten of them in 
a moment, each with a single blow. An 
Indian woman who was rising when she 
struck her, fled with her probable death- 
wound; and an Indian boy was designedly 
spared; for the avenger of blood was a 
woman, and a mother, and could not deal 
a death blow upon a helpless child. She 
surveyed the carnage ground by the light 
of the fire, which she stirred up when the 
deed was done, and catching a few hand- 
fulls of roasted corn, she commenced her 
journey; but on reflecting a moment, she 
thought the people of Haverhill would 
consider her tale as the ravings of mad- 
ness, when she should get home, if ever 
that time might come; she therefore re- 
turned, and scalped the slain; then put her 
nurse and English boy into the canoe, and 
with herself they floated down to the falls, 
when she landed and. toox tu the woods, 
keeping the river in sight, which she 
knew must direct her on her way home. 
After» suffering incredible hardships by 
hunger, cold, and fatigue, she reached 
home, to the surprise and joy of her hus- 
band, children and friends. The General 
Court of Massachusetts examined her sto- 
ry, and being satisfied of the truth of it, 
took her trophies, the scalps, and gave 
her fifty pounds. ‘The people of Boston 
made her many presents, All classes 
were anxious to see the heroine; and as 
one of the writers of the day says, who 
saw her, “she was a right modest wo- 
man.” Has Anacharsis or Mitford, in 
their histories cf Greece, any thing to 
surpass this well authenticated story? 
Her descendants ina right line, and by the 
same name, are now living where she was 
captured, 


Mr. Van Buren.—The editor of the 
Williamstown (Mass ) Advocate has, for 
several weeks past, been amusing his rea- 
dets with an interesting account of a 
‘‘tour,” which he has recently made 
through some of the beautiful towns and 
villages which are scattered along the 
banks of the Hudson. One of the villa- 
ges through which he passed, it appears, 
is the native place of Mr. Van Buren, 
Secretary of State. The editor thus no- 
tices this gentleman in connection with 
his birth place. 

“One of these villages deserves par- 
ticular mention. It is Kinderhook, situa- 
ted on the east side of the river, eighteen 


the Indians until this moment with faulter- 


they became much fatigued. When they 4 cally what has been said of Franklin, Rit- 


birth place of Mr. Van Buren, the sec- 
ond officer in the present, and designed 
for the first in the next National Admin- 
istration.—His parents were extremely 
poor—se much so, that when a thirst at- 
ter knowledge prompted him to employ 
his long winter evenings in reading books 
loaned to him by friends, they could not af- 
ford to furnish him with oil and candles, 
and he was forced to search the forest for 
pine knots, which he split up and used for 
that purpose. After acquiring enough of | 
the rudiments of science to appreciate its 
value, and being prevented by pecuniary 
circumstances from obtaining a public ed- 
ucation, he commenced the study of law 
in his native village, and was admitted to 
the bar at the age of 22. He subsequent- 
ly practiced at Sandy Hill and at Albany, 
and has rapidly risen through the various | 
grades of civil office to the distinguished | 
station he now occupies. He is emphati- | 


tenhouse, and Roger Sherman—a_ selt | 
made man, Loud complaint have been | 
made by his opponents that he has ruled | 
the State and oppressed the people; but if | 
they had spent half the time in endeavor- | 
ing toelevate themselves that they have 
in fruitlessly trying to undermine his stan- ; 
ding, they, and no doubt the public would | 
have been better off. ‘The only fault to| 
be found with Mr, Van Buren is, that his 
habits of intense thought and untiring in- | 
dustry have raised him above his fellows ; 
who trusted to the advantages conferred | 
upon them by high birth and princely , 
wealth. it has been said that ‘whatever 
has been done by man, can again be done | 
by any man.’ Whether this is a true, 
maxim or not we shall not attempt to de- | 
cide; but we do say, that industry lies at | 
the very foundation of all true greatness, | 
and no man can rise much above his ordi- 


nary level without exerting it, All our 
young men cannot occupy the chair of the | 
Secretary of State, but all who are indus: | 
trious and aim high, will most certainly 
reach an enviable eminence.” 


From the St. Ciairsville (Ohio) Historian. 
THE AFRICAN COLONY IN CANADA.—In | 
June last, the trustees of Cincinnati town- | 
ship, by public notice, ordered the black | 
and mulatto persons to give security for | 
their good behaviour, or to leave the town-,, 
ship. This description of persons in that 
township amounted to about 2000. Many | 
of them were intelligent and wealthy per-| 
sons. The giving of security was indig- 
nantly rejected, and a public meeting of 
color was called. ‘They organised them- 
selves, and after various propositions rela- 
tive to a place to locate themselves, they 
decided upon going to Canada. ‘Fwo of 
their officers took stage, and went to view 
the country. They have purchased one 
hundred and twenty four thousand acres 
of excellent land, and have a million of 
acres, at their refusal. We are informed 
that they now have eleven hundred per- 
sons in their colony—600 of which were 
from Cincinnati, and 500 from other pla- 
ces. In the spring, the balance of all 
the 2000 expect to go there—and arrange- 
ments are making in other places for an 
extensive emigration. 
The President of the society is prepa- 
ring for an immediate journey to Eng- 
land to have an interview with the King. 
The probability is that they will receive a 
grant of a million of acres, from the 
Crown. By this the English government 
will receive a large addition of laborers 
—the real producers of wealth. The peo- 
ple of €olor will have a colony of their 
own and be represented in the Provincial 
Parliment. hey are at once given their 
rights and due weight in the government. 
Thus as it were in a day; acolony has 
sprang up without the patronage of the 


ortwenty miles below Albany, and con- 
taining about 3,000 inhabitants. It is the 


American people, which must have a pow- 
erful effect in changing the condition of* 


— 


the people of color, and also our situation, 
in rezard tothem. Incase of a collision 
between the English and American goy- 
ernments, they will powerfully strength- 
en the English. In addition to this, Can. 
Ada is within the reach of the slave popu- 
lation—and hundreds and .thousands of. 


them will no doubt gothere. As we ob. 


served, the colony will be under the im: 
mediate protection of the British govern. 
ment; and it would be madness for the 
slave-holderg to think of following them, 
The language of the poet will there ap- 
ply— 

** They touch our country and their shackles fall;; 
That’s noble, and speaks a nation proud, and 

jealous of the blessing.” 

We have no hesitation in saying that the 
condition of the people of color will bea. 
thousand times improved. And we be-- 
lieve there will be no need of passing laws. 
to prevent their emigration to this state,. 
In a political peint of view, we think the 
people of this state have overshot the: 
mark. It will draw a very considerable 
amount of laborers from the United States. 
And all must agree that the /adorers are 
the real producers of wealth—and in ad- 
dition to this theywill powerfully strength- 
en arival government, 


From Hood’s Comic Annual. 
A BACHELOR’S COMPLAINT. 
They’re stepping off, the friends-I knew 
They’re going one by one; ; 
They're taking wives to tame their lives, 
Their jovial days are dene; 
Lexn’t get one oid crony now 
Yo join me in a sprce; 
They’ve all grown grave, domestic men— 
They look askavee at me. 


hate to sve them sobered down— 
The merry boys and true; 

1 hate to hear them sneering now 
At pictures faney drew. 

1 care not for their married cheer, 
Their puddings and their soups,. 

And middle-aged relations round 
Iu formidable groups! 


And tho’ their wife by chance may have: 
Acomley sort of face, 
And at the table’s upper end 
Conduct herself with graee; 
I hate the prim reserve that reigns, 
The eautionand the shape; 
I hate to see my friend grow vain 
Of furniture and plate. 


O! give me back the days again 
When we have wancered free, 

And stole the dew from every flower, 
The fruit from every tree. 

The friends 1 loved, they will not come— 
They’ve all deserted me, 

They sit at home and toast their toes, 
Look stupid and sip tea. 


By Jove! they go to bed at ten, 
And rise at half past nine— 

And seldom do they now exceed 
A pint or so of wine! 

They play at whist for sixpences, 
They very rarely dance; 

They never read a word of rhyme, 
Nor gpen a romance! 


They talk, forsooth! of politics, 
Of taxes and the crops; 
And with their wives they tag about 
For patterns at the shops. 
They’re skilled in butter, cheese, and soapy 
And learn’d in butcher’s meat, 
And know exactly what they pay, 
And every thing they eat! 


And then they all have children, too, 
To squall through thick and thin, 

And seem right proud to multiply 
Small images of sin; 

And yet you may depend upon’t, 
Ere half their days are told, 

Their sons are taller than themselves, 
And they ave counted old! 


Alas! alas! for years gone by, 
And for the friends I’ve lost, 

When no warm feeling of the heart 
Was chilled by early frost; 

If these be Hymen’s vaunted joys, 
Pd have him shut my door, 

Unless he'll quench his torch, and live 
Henceforth a bachelor! 
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THE ARIEL: A SEMI-MONTHLY LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS GAZETTE. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


SPLENDID FETE AT CONSTANTINOPLE, 
—Given by the British Ambassador, — 
Extract of a letter from an officer of his 
Majesty’s ship Blonde, dated Harbor of 
Constantinople, Nov. 3;—** Sir Robert 
Gordon, our Ambassador at Constantino- 

le, gave a splendid ball on board the 
Blonde frigate, previous to her going up 
to Odessa, at which were presented 450 
visitors, comprising all the Turks, Franks 
and Russians, with a number of Turkish 
and Frank ladies. The whole of the up- 

er deck of the ship was cleared, and the 
waste planked over. An awning, 30 feet 
up the masts, was spread fore and aft, and 
the poop was fitted as a Turkish tent.— 
The ship was brilliantly illuminated, 
and the refreshments were offered in the 
‘utmost profusion. The insignia of the 
order of the garter, and the cypher of the 
Sultan, were conspicuously placed in 
transparency. The quarter-deck was car- 

eted, and surrounded by crimson silk so- 

‘as; orchestras were constructed around 
the mainmast and foremast, between 
which was the ball-room. The forecastle 
was fitted as a shrubbery, wherin were 
placed orange trees, 15 feet high, to the 
branches appended ripe fruit in great 
abundance. The Rifleman slonp of war, 
at intervals, exhibited a magnificent dis- 

lay of fire-works, the vessel at times ap- 
peared completely enveloped in flames, 
The company began to arrive at 7 o’clock; 
jn about half an hour after all were on 
board, to the number of 425, including la- 
dies. 

Amongst the distinguished guests were 
a number of Turkish nobleman, (a thing 
unprecedented in the annals of history, ) 
such as the Seraskier Pacha, a second 
person in the Turkish empire; the Cap- 
tain Pacha, High Admiral of the Turkish 
navy; Cazee L’Asker Hekim Pacha, or 
“Sultan’s physician; Reis Effendi, Secreta- 
ry for Foreign Affairs; Halil Pacha, Am- 
bassador to Russia; Silektar Agasi, Sword 
‘Bearer to the Sultan; Abdulgeit Effendi, 
Chief Surgeon, &c. with a number of na- 
val and military officers. Besides these, 


proof that the ‘ march of mind’ is on its 
'road among the followers of Mahomet. 
The supper table was laid out on the main 
deck; it was something in the pre! of the 
counter of an extensive linen warehouse, 
or rather like an incomplete parallelogram 
the short sides being athwart-ships before 
the cabin bulk head, and that the two long 
sides running fore and aft, starboard and 
larboard, as far as the galley, from which 
they were separated by a handsome screen. 
At this table 240 persons (including of 
course all the ladies) sat down to one of 
the richest banquets that has ever yet 
been seen in the harbor of Constantinople. 
Every thing that could be pleasing to the 
sight or smell, delectable to the taste, or 
grateful to the most unbounded profusion, 
with wines cf the richest and finest quali- 
ty, amongst which champaign was as com- 
mon as beer at an ordinary feast, 

Sir R. Gordon, and his particular 
guests, the Turkish chiefs, the French 
Ambassador, Austrian Internuncio, &c. 
were seated at that part of the table which 
ran parallel to the cabin bulk-head. Sir 
Robert’s chair being exactly amidships, 
just before the cabin, the Reis Effendi and 
the Captain Pacha being on his right and 
left; the other chiefs and principal officers 
| were seated alongside the ladies, accor- 
| ding to modern fashion, and the good cus- 
| tom of all civilized nations; nor were they 
exactly wanting in those common place at- 
tentions which the gentleness and delicate 
habits of the fair sex require. The dish- 
es, covers, and plates, on Sir Robert’s 
part of the table, were of silver, the forks, 
anil the handles of solid gold. This table 
was brilliantly lit with wax tapers, and 
candles in massive silver candlesticks; and 
indeed, so were the parts of the table 
which ran along the main deck. Well, 
the feast having commenced, the Mussul- 
mans showed that they were not without 
appetites; and as to the wine, they drank 
it with as much freedom and taste as if 
they had received a dispensation from the 
: Prophet; none, however, indulged in it to 
‘excess. After supper the first division 
went upon deck, and the second took their 
places at a table were abundance still 
abounded. Dancing resumed its wonted 


there were present, the ambassadors, | raiety, and continued till six bells in the 


ministers, enveys, &c. of all the nations 
in Europe; with several of the leading 


middle watch, at which time the Turkish 
| chiefs took their departure; shortlygafter 


Franks and their ladies, now residing inthe remainder of the party broke up.— 
‘Constantinople. Several Russian officers | The Turks freely participated in games 
were also present, but as peace has now | at cards, but as they could not understand 


‘spread her benignant wing over this por- 
‘tion of the world, the Turks and Russians 
were most sociably linked arm-in-arm, 
walking fore and aft the deck, with as 
mnch seeming good-will and friendship as 


_ if they had never been enemies. Sir Rob- 


ert Gordon, as chief ef all, placed the 
Captain Pacha on his right, and the Reis 
Effendi on his left, on the after cushion of 
the poop. The other Turkish noblemen 
took seats alongside of the Ewropean am- 
bassadors and ministers, After going 
through the eastern ceremony of smoking 
and drinking coffee, they went forward to 
the ball room. Herethey seemed to be 
quite charmed, having never before seen 
any thing of the kind—like all semi-bar- 
barians, they gazed, and wondered, and 
laughed most heartily; however, they ul- 
timately expressed much satisfaction, par- 
ticularly on witnessing the windings and 
turning of the sons and daughters of Ter- 
pischore, who were ‘tripping it gaily on 
the light fantastic toe.’ 

At the end of each dance, the Turkish 
officers, in imitation of the Europeans, 
offered their arms to the ladies, and actu- 
ally promenaded them round the ball 
room, and even placed them on chairs.— 
This is the first instance upon record in 
which a Mussulman has paid such a hand- 
some compliment, or condescended to of- 
fer such a remark of respect toany of the 
daughters of Eve; and this I take as a 


“whist,” they preferred the chance game 
of ‘*blind hookey,” and freely staked 
their five pounds on the turn-up of a card, 
and seemed to be indifferent whether they 
lost or won.” 


ExPENSIVE LIVING IN FRANCE.—Du- 
ring the late journey of the Duches de 
Berri, she stopped to breakfast with four 
ladies of her suite at an inn at Bezier, and 
was charged 700 francs forthe repast, 
which was a very indifferent one into the 
bargain. At another inn at Arles, she 
was charged 2,400 francs (about 96£) for 
four repasts. The duchess paid those ex- 
tortions, but not without signifying her 
displeasure at them. We do not learn 
whether the respective innkeepers had 
the wit to reply to her Royal Highness 
after the fashion ¢f the innkeeper who 
charged Joseph If. two louisdors for a 
couple of eggs. ‘‘Are eggs very scarce 
in this part of the country?” asked his 
majesty. ‘No, sire,” was the reply— 
Emperors are!” 


Fromthe London Times, Dee. 4. 


ADELPHI THEATRE.—The great Ele- 
phant of Siam made her appearance last 
night. A prologue was spoken by Yates, 
not the least amusing part of the evening’s 


entertainment. The author gave a hu- 
morous and happy description of the great 


change which Exeter’ Change has lately 
undergone—of the confusion amongst the 
wild beasts at being turned out by the 
** Woods and Forests;” he then went to 
state the exertions made by the firm of 
Matthews and Yates (now changed to 
| Matthews, Yates and Elephant,) to sup- 
ply the loss sustained in the neighborhood 
by the production of the new great per- 
former—the risk attending the voyage to 
thiscountry, and the danger he ran of 
having his trunk seized at the Custom- 
house. ‘hese, and various other odd 
whims, kept the audience in a constant 
roar during the recitol. But to return to 
the Elephant: she is undoubtedly a great 
curiosity, and well worth seeing; though 
we must own that her performances fell 
much shert of what we had been led to 
expect. ‘That which we think most to be 
admired in her is, the great regularity 
with which she moves onand off the stage, 
and the accuracy with which she seems to 
know the particular part which she is 
called upon to perform at each time of her 
entrance; but much of the wonder which 
this acting excites is connected with her 
extraordinary size. The sagacity dis- 
played by her in most parts of her per- 
formance last night, would create little if 
any surprise, if evinced by a well-trained 
dog or other small animal. However, 
strangers as we were in this country to the 
movements of animals of such magnitude, 
the performance is a curiosity which will 
well repay a visit to the theatre, and we 
have no doubt will make her engagement 
a most lucrative speculation to the enter- 
prising proprietors. Of);the splendor of 
the spectacle in which the elephant takes 
so prominent a part, too much cannot be 
said. It is perhaps one of the most mag- 
nificent things of the kind in the scenery, 
machinery, dresses and decorations, which 
has been produced for some time on any 
stage, 

The story is that of the usurper Koras- 
san (Mr. Gallott,) who, to gain the throne 
of Siam, just then vacant, and the hand 
of the Princess Indiamora (Miss Daly,) 
agrees to devote himself asa sacrifice to 
Hafed, the fire-fiend (Mr. O. Smith,) in 
case he is‘unable to procure him either the 
young Prince Almanza, the rightful heir, 
(Mr. Hemmings,) or the Sacred Ele- 
phant of Siam. The great interest of the 
piece turns upon the many perils in which 
the young Prince and his intended bride 
are placed by the machinations and sorce- 
ries of Korassan and Hafed; from all of 
which they are suceessively delivered by 
the extraordinary sagacity and fresence 
of mind of the Elephant. On her first 
entrance she presents bouquets of flowers 
to the Princess and her attendants. She 
afterwards apprises the Prince of the con- 
spiracy against him, by conveying to him 
the Princess’s tablets, in which she warns 
him of his danger; she subsequently de- 
cides the contest for the crown, by taking 
it from the head of the usurper and_pla- 
cing it on that of the rightful Prince. She 
next releases the Prince from achest, in 
which he was enclosed by the usurper in 
order to be cast into a torrent, and seeing 
him exhausted, plucks some fruit from 
the neighboring trees, which she gives 
him to eat, and finally releases him (and 
this was one of the most clever perform- 
ances) and his attendants, by tearing 
down the grating of their prison, and seat- 
ing herself on her hind-quarters, under 
the window of the prison in such a posi- 
tion, with her head raised to it, that her 
back forms an inclined plane, down which 
the attendants slide and escape. When 
the Prince gets on her neck, she raises 
herself up, and bears him off in triumph. 
There were many clever parts of the 
performance which we have not room to 
notice, but we cannot omit the gravity 


with which she sat down to supper, and 
the ingenuity with which she helped to 


two bottles of wine, from which she regu- 
larly drew the corks and Aanded them to 
the attendants. She also moved a fae 
suel, very appropriately so called in this 
instance, because it consisted of a single 
step. On the whole, this ingenious animal 
is entitled to great praise for her skillasa 
‘*dramatic artist,” (as she is called in the 
bills.) -The punctuality with which she 
seemed to attend to her cue, in coming 
on and going off, would well deserve imi- 
tation by some of the human performers, 
Reeve, as Theophilus Giraffe, a traveller 
for the Zoological Society, Mrs, Fitzwil- 
liam, as Zilla, his wife, and Buckstone and 
Wilkinson, as attendants on the Elephant, 
had amusing parts assigned them, which 
they filled with ‘spirit, but their efforts 
were lost in the superionattractions of the 
new performer. 

The piece was announced fer repetition 
amidst thunders of applause, At its con- 
clusion there was aloud and general call 
for the Elepharity This novel call was 
kept up for some time, and at length the 
curtain rose, and the Elephant made her 
appearance, walking from the back of the 
stage to the foot-lights, without any atten- 
dant, and seemed by extraordinary move+ 
ments of her trunk and tail, to enjoy the 
roars of laughter and applause which she 
excited, Atthe conclusiow she gave a 
loud breathing, a sort of grunt of satisfac- 
tion, through -her trunk, and retired. 


‘SOMETHING OF A HURRY.”—There 
are few people residing on the turnpike 
road between Colchester and New Lon- 
don, who do not remember the fine old 
fellow who used to drive the mail stage. 
He was a rare genius, and the like are 
difficult to be. met with in the common 
walks of life. How cheerily along the 
road would he urge his old skeleton steeds, 
talking to them,and singing to them with 
his whole heart; hallooing to every one he 
saw, and inquiring of each ragamnffin ur- 
chin, the way and distance to New Lon- 
don, though he had gone thither a thous 
sand times! There was also an admira- 
ble congruity between his horses and the 
vehicle to which they were attached; and 
a singular community of feeling also; for, 
ever and anon, snaft would go to some of 
the apparatus, succeéded by a long res- 
ting-spell, till a repair could be effected; 
during which time the wearied animals 
would shut their eyes and drowse, in sin- 
gular felicity, till roused by the cheer and 
the whistleof their master. Excellent old 
man! people were eternally “ poking fun” 
at your establishment; but you never hee- 
ded them, and still went on, singing and 
talking to the same steed, twenty years at 
least. There is one story, however, which 
we beg pardon of our readers for telling, if 
it is not true. 

One day, when almost arrived at the 
place of his destination, the old stage-dri+ 
ver overtook a lame man, with crutches, 
who made rather slow progress on his 
journey. Our hero did not rein up his 
steeds, for they always slackened their 

ace, instinctively, when meeting any one. 

he wayfaring man was hailed with, 
‘* Halloc, friend, you don’t seem to make 
much headway; shan’t I give you a lift?” 
At which he with the crutches turned 
round, and after having deliberately sur- 
veyed the establishment, with anincredu- 
lous stare, replied, “ No I thank you—I’m 
in something of a hurry!”—Norwich 
Spectator. 


CUNUNDRUMS. 
Why may a poulterer be considered the most un- 


are fowl. 
Why is an experienced timber merchant like a 
literary man? Because he knows « good deal, 
Why are bank notes like faith? Becanse they 


are ‘the substance of things hoped for, the eve 
dence of things not seen.” 


fair tradesman? Because the bulk of his goods 
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— 


UNRIVALLED LITERARY 
PREMIUMS. 


On Saturday, the first of May, 1830, the first num- 
ber of Tar Volume Fourth, will be issued 
from the press, improved and beautified in every 
respect, as far as a liberal expenditure of money 
ean enhance the attractions of aliterary publication. 

To commencing the Fourtu Volume of Tue 
Anigt, the Editor confidently expects, from the 
many improvements to be made, that an increased 
patronage will be extended towards it. Heretofore 
it has been liberally extended—now, the induce- 
ments to se that support will be infinitely 
greater. 

Taz Artez is exclusively a literary publication. 
It is published every other Saturday, on paper of 
the finest quality, each number,containing eight pa- 
ges of imperial quafto, (expressly ad»pted for bin- 


~ ding) with four columnson a page. Its contents con- 


~ 


‘ments will be very great, and can only be compen- 


sist of the choicest literary brilliants from the stan- 
dard English Magazines and new publications, as 
Tales, Essays, Poetry, Biography, His'ory, Re- 
views, Sketches of Life and Character, Anecdotes, 
and the most amusing Miscellany Which ean be 
gleaned by carefully inspecting the Foreign and 
American publications of known and acknowledg- 
ed merit. In addition to this, nearly four pages of 
each number consist of ariginal matter, written ex- 
clusively for THe AniEt, being Notices of New 
Publications, Poetry, Reviews, Tales, Communica- 
tions, and matter from the Editor’s pen—without 
mingling in the smallest degree in religious or po- 
litical controversy. 

To enhance the value ofan imperial quarto sheet 
thus filled, eight elegant copperplate engravings 
‘have been added annually, appearing in every third 
nuniber of the work, The price of subscription 
has been, and will continue to be $1,50 a year, in 
advance. 

The improvements to be made in the Fourtu 
Voiume are these:—Entirely new ‘ype will be pro- 
cured, with paper of the most superior quality; and 
instead of only eight engravings annually, the new 
Volume will contain twelve. The whole will be 
copperplate engravings, executed in beautiful style, 
and procured expressly for Arter. Thus, at 
the close of the year, a volume will be furnished, 
suitable fur the parlor or the toilet, stored with 
the most valuable literary brilliants of the day, to 
which a reference may always be made with the 
certainty of still finding something, which, even if 
oid, will be pleasing. 

As the expense of infroducing these improve- 


sated by an increase of patronage, the Editor offers 
the following 
LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

Any person who will procure sixty subscribers to 
Tex Annet, and remit the subseription money in 
advance tothe E:litor, shall receive a copy of the 
Waverley Novels, complete in 45 volumes, illus- 
trated by 45 splendid engravings, and warranted to 
be perfect—togeth er with a copy of Tue Aniex. 

Any person who will procure twenty-three sub- 
soribers, and remit $35 in payment therefor, shall 
receive a copy of Hume, Smollett and Bisset’s 
History of England, iv nine royal octavo volumes, 
Mustrated by 9 fine engravings—and Tur ARIEL. 

Any person who will procure ten subscribers,and 
remit the subscription, shall receive a copy of the 
Remember Me for 1829, containing 8 fine engrav- 
ings, and a copy of The Pearl for 1829, contain- 
ing 7 engravings—together with Tue ARTEL. 

The above works are warranted perfect in every 
respect, and are published by well-known booksel- 
Jers, The Editor is prepared to supply any de- 
mand that may be made for them. He will deliv- 
er them to the successful competitors, free of cost, 
in Pittsburg, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Rich- 
raond, and at his own office. Competitors must 
say where they wish their copies delivered, and a 
written order will be forwarded them for the same: 
as no more copies will’be sent to any place than are. 
ordered. It is necessary that all orders for THE} 
Ants be received by the first of May. 

For three years past Tue Arter has been sup-| 
ported by 4000 subscribers, to whom the Editor ap-: 


the Fourth Volume shall equal the promises above 
made, and that the premiums offered shall be satis- 
factory to those entitled to receive them. Gentle- 
men disposed to compete for any of the above val- 
uable works, shull, on application to the Editor, (if 
by letter, post paid) be furmshed with a specimen 
of Tur Artet, and itsembellishments, for exhi- 
bition among their friends. The premiums will be 
delivered at the above named places, or sent in any 
way as directed, but in that case, at the risk of who- 
ever so orders them. Address ; 
EDMUND MORRIS, 
Jan. 1830. 95, Chesnut St., Philadelphia. 
(CP If those Editors to whom this p»per is sent 
will insert the above ence in two weeks, until the 
first of May, the favor will be reciprocatsd when- 
ever demanded, 


‘LITERARY. 


Mr. Cooper's last novel, The Borderers, has 
been diamatised by a gentleman at Albany, and 
the play will shortly be brought out at that the- 
atre. 

Tablet of Memory.—Although not bearing the 
name of an annual, nor putting forth such impo- 
sing claims to universal approbation, yet this very 
neat and beautifully printed volume will be found 
quite as useful and a great deal cheaper. It is pub- 
lished and tor sale by Mr. McKewan, Chesnut 
street, whose store presents a magnificent spectacle 


peale for the fidelity with which all his promises! 
have been fulfilled. He stakes his reputation that 


of all that is beeutiful and gindy in the fashionable, 
or captivating in the literary way. The Tablet of 
Memory is principally for a Lady’s Almanack, of 
which order of annuals it is decidedly the best. 
The history of the months is very entertaining 


reading, and the poetical quotations, though used 


very freely, evince a nice and correct taste. ‘There 
is also a Floral Dictionary, and a Dictionary of Em- 
blems, all of which seem very appropriate for the 
work. 

» The Editor of a tiny sheet, called the Cabinet, 
having innocently forwarded a copy of his infant 
paper to the New York Gazette, (whether for his 
amusement or information does not appear,) the 
conductor of the latter thus notices the newspaper 
stripling—* Large Newspaper.—We have re- 
ceived a copy of the ‘* Cabinet,” printed weekly in 
Taunton, which measures seven by five inches, or 
thereabouts, Its columnsare anineh and a half in 
width, and the whole sheet, by tight squeezing, 
would probably contain as much as the advertise- 
ments of four of the packet lines in this paper. Its 
motto is exceedingly appropriate, to wit:—“ Va- 
riety is the Spice of Life.” The editor states that 
proposals are issued at Washington to print the 
President’s Message on satin, but he does not 
know when his readers may expect to see that doc- 
ument in his columns. Peradventure he has pru- 
dential reasons tor his silence in this particular, 
seeing that its publication would consume the whole 
of his sheet for the greater part of six months. 
The terms of this brobdignag eoncern are twenty- 
five cents per annum, and, in order to guard against 
defalcation or delinquency in the subscribers, one 
half of this enormous sum is required to be paid 
semi-annually in advance.” 

The following is part of a critique in the Liter- 
ary Casket, which is not only just, but in good 
taste:-—‘* Chronicles of Turkeytown—We have 
read this amusing volume, and have derived from 
the perusal of it, sueh advantages as the author 
designed it to communicate, i. e. we found ocea- 
sion frequently to smile, and were sometimes irre- 
sistably compelled to laugh out-right. - Many of 
our former opinions of human nature have received 
additional confirmation; and some peculiar traits, 
which were new to us, have been obtruded on our 
notice with considerable force. It contains a great 
deal of originality of conception, and an unusual 
flow of witand shrewd observation. ‘The dramatis 
persone are well adapted to the scenery, some of 
which could not appear to advantage without the 
management of more than common ingenuity, and 
that ingenuity is exhibited. To say of any new 
production, that it answers the purpose for which 
it was designed, is saying a great deal in its favor.” 


The Councils have elected Cornelius Stevenson 
City Treasurer. 


AMR 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 6. 


Sunday.—We ventured a remark some months 
since, that most people do as they please, or follow 
their own inelinations on Sunday. correspon 
dent, whose notes we never allow to lie unattended 
to, suggests that as our publication is probably read 
by thousands on the Sabbath, we might very prop- 
erly devote « small space to a more extended ex- 
amination of the eustoms which prevail in this 
‘*eity of brotherly love.” He does not designate 
any particular manner of treat-ng the subject, and 
we therefore throw together such mitters as strike 
us in relation to it. The signification of Sabbath, 
in Hebrew, is rest, and the Jewi-h law fixed it on 
Saturday, the last day of the week, in commemor- 
ation of the finishing of the work of the creation, 
and the reposing of the Lord. A mere cessation 
from labor was not its sole distinguishing charac- 
teristic, butit was enlivened by every species of re- 
joicing, those who took the most plessure deem- 
ing themselves the most devout, and if history may 
be b: lieved, they were enjoined to lie longer in bed 
on that morning; one could almost wish the obser- 
vance of so pleasing a ceremony was continued by 
our church. The Christian >abbath or Sunday, 
was established in eternal remem)rance of the re- 
surrection of Christ, but not till the year 321 was 
it stiictly solemnized as « period of cessation from 
all employment of a business nature; at this period 
Constantine interdicted pleadings and various oc- 
eupations, It may safely be questioned whether 
this institution has not not been attended with imore 
beneticial consequences to morals, health, and hap- 
piness, than any temporal b essing ever bestowed 
on the world; for withouta seventh day of rest, the 
condition of the great mass of mankind would be 
scarcely endurable. We shall not attempt here the 
discussion of the actual necessity of mails being 
stopped, or whether a man may lawfully eat a hot 
dinner on Sunday. We would, however, remind 
the over righieous, that a mean isto be observed;we 
are not to run into the total forget! Iness of its ob- 
servance, like the thoughtless Parisians, nor will 
we submit to any laws like the statute of Charles L. 
by which all persons taking recreation were fined 
three shiltings and four pence, er rowing in any 
boat or barge five shillings. ‘This century has had 
its full share of vibrating between the two extremes. 
In France, the present government came near be- 
ing oyerset, by insisting that the shops should be 
closed, and compelling some little respect for the 
day beyond the mere opening of the churches, 
which, during the revolution, was considered quite 
sufficient. ‘*Eh! parbleu,” exclaimed a French 
philosopher on looking out on our deserted streets 
on Sunday morning, ** what national calamity has 
oceurred.” ‘The stores all closed, solemn counte- 
nances, and the tolling of bells, might well justify 
the expression in a man accustomed to sev little 
difference in the ordinary bustle of his native place, 
where theatres, dances, and festivities on the bou- 
levards were freely indulged in. What shall we 
say on the other side, to the fact that the lawfulness 
of shaving on Sunday was seriously discussed at 
aconferrence of one of the most numerous sects 
in Exgland, so lately as 1807, and a rule enacted 
that ‘no such person (as a barber who exercises 
his calling on that day,) is to be suffered to remain 
in any of our societies ” Is there no resting place 
between extremes? May not those who work six 
days in confined apartments, inhale the fresh air 
by means of ‘boats or barges,” or in more mod- 
ern parlance, in steamboats, or one man shave anoth- 
er? We cannot reach above poor human nature, 
or dispense with the wants of flesh and blood. 

But we shall have no room for an examination of 
the method adopted by the varied masses of socie- 
ty to get rid of time as agreeably as possible én 
Philadelphia, on the first day of the week. The 
greatest number, it will be found, adhere to the 
Jewish plan, and lie in bed much longer than on 
any other day; but the piety of some, the hunger 
of others, we will suppose, rouses most, in time to 
be dressed by ten o’clock, when the devout Chris- 
tian wends his way to church with a grateful feel- 
ing to his maker, and in universal charity to man- 
kind, fully persuaded that the most acceptable ho- 


mage to the creator must be the happiness of the 
creature, dedicates the rest of the day to innocent 
ov useful reading, or to social intercourse with his 
family or friends. The bigot, on the contrary, en. 
ters his sanctuary, hoping to propitiate the God of 
unbounded benignity by enforcing systems of gloom 
and horvor, by denunciations against the rest of 
mankind, and by asectical privations, holding in 
most devout veneration the dcetrine that we must 
muke a hell of this world, in order to merit heay- 
en in the next. If he is a vice-suppresser, he or. 
ders out his coachman and his horses to go to wor. 
ship, to let the world sce both his piety and his 
wealth, yet dines on cold meat to let God Almigh. 
to see that he does not uselessly employ his ser. 
vants on the Sabbath! 

The men of fashion cannot possibly get shaved 
in time for church—they therefore stay quietly at 
home and read a novel, or take a short stroll to the 
Coffee-hoase or the Schuylkili, to while away the 
time and get an appetite ‘cra glorious good dinner, 
the women employ themselves in fixing their curls, 
and preparing to look well for morning calls. 

Those who have friends up or down the river, 
and many who have not, prepare themselves with 
a hurried breakfast, huddl-d on the table by Dinah, 
the cook, with a very ill grace, and hi> them to the 
steamers, from which they return in the evening, 
refreshed and fatigued to relate the wouders of the 
day. ‘he laborer seizes his new coat and his stick, 
and strolls to catch the invigorating breezes of the 
Schuylkill—rests himself atthe Pagoda—descants 
on the magnificence of our water works, and re 
turns, gently wearied, to enjoy the comforts of a 
nap. ‘The worthless vagabond performs the same 
trip, and never meets an acquaintavece without as 
king him what they shall drink, his philosophy tel- 
ling him there is no friendship like chat cemented 
over a glass of gin. Some, more expensive in 
their habits, pack away half a dozen ** bairns” in 
a dearborn, with their mother to feed them with 
cakes, and smacking a well thonged whip, gee up 
for Frankford, Darby, or **the Blwe Bell.” 

Yhe child’s nurse or lady’s maid gets permission 
to go to chureh, and when app ied to respecting the 
sermon, informs you that muffs are again in fash- 
ion, or that ‘‘artificials is handsomer than fea- 
thers.” 

We say nothing of the filty-nine-thousand who, 
after attending church as a matter of course in the 
morning, snore away the afternoon in happy forget. 
fulness of the week’s cares. ‘They may be suppo- 
sed to comprised all whom we have not noticed— 
as for the rest of our one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand souls, we are of the same opinion as before, 
that they do pretty much as they please, and wonld 
pay but little attention even to us, if we attempted 
to read a homily on the dutics they neglect. 


New Article for a Philadelphia Parlor.—The 
great abundance and excellence of the Schuylkill 
water now distributed through thirty-six miles of 
iron pipe in this city and liberties, has given rise 
toa newarticle of parlor furniture. A gentleman 
has lately erected in his dining room a very hand- 
some clussical Japanned urn, through the top of 
which rises a neat silver pipe, somewhat resem- 
bling the mineral water fountsins, connected in 
the usual manner with the hydraut mains. To 
make the water of an agreeable temperature for 
summer, the pipe is carried to the Lottom of aeold 
well, where it is coiled in such a manner as to e%- 
pose considerable surface to the action of the well 
water; thus, by allowing the parlor fount to run & 
few minutes, the water is forced from the bottom 
of the well, having the temperature almost of an 
ice house in the warmest wenther. ‘The whole is 
so arranged as to be extremely ornamental, the 
waste water being carried off through the floor into 
the yard. It will no doubt be imitated by others. 
The plan of having a perpetual warm bath is be- 
coming quite common. Ii is arranged by simply 
having a copper reservoir set into the throat of 4 
wide kitchen chimney, where it is kept alwaysfull 
by the common apparatus of a pipe, and ball, and 
lever. The ball on the end of the lever floats on 
the surface, and when any water is drawn off, the 
ball falling raises the other end, which fitting into 
the leaden conductor, admits more water, till the 
reservoir is again filled; from the latter the heated 
fluid is conveyed to the kitchen, as well as to the 
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‘bath house, in the first of which it answers for all 
the uses of washing, serubbing, &e. and in the lat- 
ter affords the never failing luxury of a warm bath. 
Every house where the Schuylkill water is introdu- 
ceil, should possess this really economical apar- 
atus. 


“The child is born,” said Oliver Evans only a 
few years ago, ¢‘who will live to travel from Phila- 


delphia to Pittsburg in aday.” Keeent experi- 
ments in locomotive engines prove that the ides 
was no more chimerical than that of Fitch, who 
propelled the first steamboat in America, when he 
said, in 1793, that ** in less than an hundred years, 
L have no manner of doubt, all the western rivers 
will be alive with steamboats.” Yet Fiteh was 
laughed at for a crack-brained fool, and Oliver 
Evans’s proposals for starting locomotive engines 
were treated as the visionary projects of a half 
craze! enthusiast. 

A writer in the National Gazette has looked in- 
to the claims which America may set up for the 
honor of inventing the very locomotive engines 
which are now driving half the people of England 
out of their senses. The English\long contended 
for the honor of inventing the steambout, until it 
was satisfactorily proved that as early as 1786, 
Fitch suceceded in running one upon the Delaware 
—since which, Mr. Colden, inhis Memoiis of Fal- 
ton, has endeavored to throw the former into the 
shade, for the purpose of advancing the preten- 
sions of his friend Falton. Now, it is beyond a 
doubt that we are entitled to the honor of origina- 
ting the locomotive engine, as the following com- 
munication satisfactorily demonstrates. 

I beg leave t> refer the reader to the Emporium 
eof Arts and Sciences for 1814, conducted under 
the auspices of Professor Cooper, now of South 
Carolina. At page 203 will be tound an article en- 
tilled, On the Origin of Steamlboats and Steam 
Wagons, by Oliver Evans, written Nov. 13, 1812. 
It will be seen, that so long ago as the year 1786, 
Mr. Evans petitioned the Legislature of Pennsyi- 
yania for the exclusive right to apply his improve- 
ments in stream engines to the construction of 
mills and steam wagons. He informs us that the 
committee of the Legislature appointed to conter 
with him, heard very patiently his description of 
mill improvements, but when he talked about 
steam wagous they thought him insane. His ap- 
plication to the Legislature of Maryland was more 
suceesstul, for they adopted a report of their com- 
mittee in 1787, giving to Mr. Evans, for fourteen 
years, the exclusive right of making steam wagons, 
Ke. in thatstate.  Itappears, however, that he was 
always in straitened circumstances, and though a 
respectable man, was unable to get sufficient credit 
toconsummate his view,in consequence of the pre- 
vailing 0; inion, that his projects were visionary and 
«ould not be realized. In this respect he was not 
alone, for in very many instances, previous to and 
since his day, ingenious men have lived and died 
in comparative obscurity for want of sufficient pat- 
ronage. ‘The certificate of Enoch Anderson will 
show that in 1781 Mr. Evans stated to him ‘that 
by the power of steam he could drive wagons, 
mills, &c. Ng.” and another certificate, signed Levi 
Hollingsworth, of Maryland, dated 1789, sets forth 
the fact that Mr. Evans had solicited him © to join 
in the cvsts and profits of a project to propel (and 
carriages by steam.” 

Having been foiled in his efforts to procure the 
requisite finds for effecting his designs, tie tells us 
that in 1801 he resolved to go to work with his own 
means, thinking that by commencing his opera- 
tions s me monicd men might be induced to lend 
him their aid. His p!ans were stated to B. H. La- 
trobe, I.sq. who publicly pronounced them chi- 
merical, and treated the idea of propelling wag- 
ons and boats by steam as an evidence of steam 

mania. 

In the year 1804, Mr. Evans constructed a ma- 
chine for the Board of Health, for the purpose of 
raising the mud out of the docks at the city wharves. 
Tt was made iia very rough manner and with very 
little metal aitached to it; yet, thus rudely con- 
structed, it was moved by steam down the Sehuyl- 
kill and up the Delaware, leaving all the vessels be- 
hind, at least half way. Here was something like 
a self-evident proposition; but, said the objectors 
to the project for stcam wagons, ‘it is ridiculous to 
suppose that the same thing can be done on land, 
and if it could, the motion would be too slow to be 
useful.’ ‘To all this, Mr. Evans replied in the fol- 
lowing words, ‘* That he would make a carriage 
to be propelled by steam, for a bet of 3000 dollars, 
to run upon a level road against the swiftest horse 
they could procure.’ His offer was never accepted; 
and, although he constracted many useful ma- 
chines which were moved by steam power, he nev- 
er was in such cireumstances as to be able to com- 


locomotive engine of the present day, ‘I certain- 
ly intend,’ says he, ‘as soon as I can make it con- 
venient, to build a steam carriage, that will ran on 
good turnpike roads, on my own account, if no 
other person will engage in it; and I do verily be- 
lieve that the time wiil come when carriages pro- 
pelled by steam will be in general use, as well for 
the transportation of passengers as goods, travel- 
ling at the rate of fifteen miles an hour, or 300 
miles a day.’? Py 

Such is the language of Oliver Evans, in a pa- 
per written more than seventeen years ago, and we 
beg leave to refer to that paper, confident that a 
perus:l of the whole will satisfy the inquirer that 
Mr. Evans is really entitled to the merit of whatis 4 
deemed a modern discosery.” 


We must confess our unqualified disapprobatian 
of the avidity with which such numbers of respee- 
table young men run into the vortex of editing 
and publishing newspapers. It is not once in fifty 
times, that those who attempt to wield the editor- 
ial quill are qualified for the task, however they 
may have been flattered by the praises of partial 
friends fur an oceasional short essay. A man shall 
be possessed of good learning, have good taste, 
and even good judgment; be a chaste writer, and 
pass very well in general society, yet when he 
takes up the pen to instruct or amuse newspaper 
readers, and attempts to write as it were against 
(ime, or in other words, is compelled to have his 
copy ready by certain days, and even hours, he 
finds himself at every period of throwing off his 
sheet to the public, guilty of some act of indiscre- 
tion or omission, aud wonders how itis that Ais pa- 
per is not liked as well as others of established 
reputation. He sets oft with the expectation that 
all classes will be pleased with psper, for his 
friends have told him he has good taste, and he fin- 
ishes by being mortified and provoked to see his 
acquaintances, and the very people whom he caleu- 
lated to run most eagerly in the race of his sub- 
scribers, continue to patronise the very stupid pa- 
pers he was confident of eclipsing. ‘Ihe end of 
his career finds him wiser than the commencement, 
but alas! his pockets are empty, and the unlucky 
discovery is made that itis only the successful edi- 
tor who is courted and talked about, while the un- 
successful, however industrious, is only on a foot- 
ing with, if not below other newspaper readers, 


Curious Notice. —A man who att-mp s-to edit a 
newspaper must read every thing which his breth- 
ren print; and we read the advertisemer s of the 
daily prints as regularly as we drink our coffee,in or- 
der to keep up with the march of merchandise, and 
the progresss of the age; indeed, they form by far 
the most intere-ting portion of some of our diur- 
nals, and consequently are the first to which we 
turn, Ca-ting our eyes the other morning on one 
of them, the following advertisement was the first 
which attracted our attention— 

* = Society for the envouragement of faithful 
Domestics. The Office of the Society is kept at 
No. 1 Minorstreet. App!ications for employment 
of Domestics, Nurses, ailoresses, &e. who pro= 
duce satisfactory recommendations, are ree rdes in 
the books gratutiously; without such recommen- 
dations, nine need apply. 

Hours of attendance, from half past 8 A. M. till 
3P.M. Jan Q-sly”? 

Now why nine should be selected as the number 
who should call, ‘without recommendations,” 
puzzles us exeeedingly, We suppose the whole 
thing is an experiment, a trial by which those who 
pay their five dollarsa year are determined to get 
into their employ all the geod helps in town, and 
fearing that they are not popular, and will get but 
few applications, they are determined to make 
trial of nine who need reform—for, from the rest 
of the notice, it would appear that'they do not mean 
to assist the public in reforming the refractory, but 
on the contrary, they will not have more than nine 
who are not perfect at their profession. Now it 
appears to us, tho? we may be mistaken, that the 
Society which is wanted, is one that will take the 
charge, not only of nine, but of scores and hun- 
dreds, who are not * faithful,” and turn them out 
good for something—fur verily, the public will 
thank them more for one ** help” that ‘ repenteth”’ 
under their care, thanthe ‘ninety and nine” just 
that need no reform. When a society is formed to 
encourage that useful class of public servants call- 


plete his steam carriage, which was, essentially, the 


ed editors, we do hope they willfaward handsome 


premiums, and that we shall be encouraged.” 

Such an institution is much wanted, and we have a 

gentleman in our eye well qualified for the vice 

Presidency. When a public meeting is called, we 

know who will not be secretary. It is said that: 
when the “ faithful domestic society” met at the’ 
National hotel, the waiters were all «fraid of them, 

and the bar keeper had to carry in lights, and pen 

and iuk himself! 

P. 8. Our compositor thinks the word nine 
should have been spelled none, which only makes 
the matter worse. The little sly at the end may 
either mean “ sly” or ** saturday one year.” 


Spicy.—The correspondence and memoirs of 
Mr Jefferson, just published, contain much matter 
which is extremely irreligious, nay, almost blas- 
phemous. We shall not pollute our pages by ex- 
tracting the passages to which we allude, but con- 
tent ourselves with expres-ing abhorrence and dis- 
gust at both the writer and the grandson; the for- 
mer for his principles, and the latter for cireula- 
ting them. Among the letters, many will be found 
totally devoid of interest, while some are extreme- 
ly racy and pungent. As a specimen, we insert 
one, Which will surprise the people of the old 
woild—at least a great proportion of them who 
look upon royality with reverence, whether the 
crowned head be full of brains or empty. In its 
way, this letter is a curiosity. We doubt its being 
retained in the English edition! ° 


**T'0 GOVERNOR LANGDON.—When I observed, 
however, that the King of England was a cypher, 
1 did not mean to confine the observation to the 
mere individual now on the throne, ‘The practice 
of Kings marrying only intothe families of Kings, 
has been that of Europe for some centuries. Now, 
take any race of animals, confine them in idleness 
and inaction, whether in a sty, a stable, or a state 
room. pamper them with high diet, gratify all their 
sexual appetites, immerse them in sensualities, 
nour sh their passions, jet every thing bend before 
them, and banish whatever might lead them to think, 
and ina few generations they become all body and 
no mind: and this, tod, by a law of nature—by that 
very law by which we are in the constant practice 
of changing the characters and propensities of the 
animals we raise for our own purposes. Such is? 
the regimen in raising Kings, and this is the way 
they have gone on for centuries. While in Europe, 
I often amused myself with comtemplating the 
characters of the then reigning sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. Louis the XVI. -was a fool, of my own 
knowledge, and in despite of the answers made 
for him at his trial. ‘The King of — was a 
fool, of Naples the same. ‘They passed their lives 
in hunting, and despatched two couriers a week, 
one thousand miles, to let each other know what 
game they had killed the preceding days. The 
King of Sardinia was afool. All these were Bour- 
bons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was 
wn idiot by nature. And so was the King of Den- 
mark. Their sons, as regents, exercised the pow- 
ersof government. The King of Prussia, sueces- 
sor to the great Frecerick, was a mere hog in body 
as well as in mind. Gustavius of Sweeden, and 
Joseph of Austria, were really erszy, and George 
of England you know was in a straight waistcoat. 
There remained, then, none but old Catharine, 
who had been too lately picked up to have lost her 
common sense. [n this state Bonaparte found Eu- 
rope, and it was this state of its rulers which lost 
it with scarce a struggle. These animals had be- 
come without mind and powerless; and so will ev- 
ery her. ditary monarch be after a few generations. 


Alexander, the grandson of Catharine, is as yet an }f 


exception. He is able to hold hisown. But he 
is only of the third generation, His race is not 
yet worn out. And so endeth the book of Kings, 
irom all of whom the Lord deliver us, and have 
you, my friend, and such good men and true, in his 
holy keeping.” 


American Females. —Mr. Levassuer has testified 
liberally in favor of the American Ladies—their 
virtue, constaney, and amiable deportment. Even 
Captain Hall was forced to acknowledge that they 
were moral and well-behaved to a degree which 
absolutely displeased him. He would haye them 
imitate the fashionable weaknesses of some of the 
nobility of England; such as all sorts of licen- 
tiousness, ending in an elopement with some other 
fool of quality. But the most gratifying testimo- 
nial in favor of American femules we have ever 
seen, is contained in the following paragraph, ta- 
ken from a small volume recently published, enti- 
tled **Hints to my Countrymen.” The impor- 


ries, are more liable to be led astray than those who 
figure in more exalted Mireles. 


**T 1825, there was about four hundred girls eme 
ployed in the factory at Waltham, in Massachus- 
setts. These girls are generally the daughters of 
farmers in the neighboring country; they earn more 
money in the cotton mills, than they could else- 
whére. Many marry; when this takes place they 
leave the establishment. When the business com- 
mencet at Waltham, the girls were made to under- 
stand, that the slightest suspicion entertained of 
the regularity of their conduct, would be the 
ground of their dismissal, and that public opinion 
in the society, must constitute its law. That if a 
female was found in eg Ape & man at an up- 
seasonable hour, she would be discharged without 
farther inquiry or proof. Upon one oceasiona gi 
felL.under suspicion from having violated this rule: 
her compagions instituted a complaint against her: 
she came to the superintendant with tears im her 
eyes, averring her innocence: he told her he was 
sorry for her case, if such was the fact, but that 
there was no help for it. Down to the time men- 
tioned im 1825, in a society of four hundred girls, 
but a single case of gross misconduct ever came to 
the knowledge of the managers of the institution. 
Surely, without vain boasting, our country may be 
proud of a fact like this. We cannot but dep 
the existence of vice any where, and more especial 
ly ina country 80 interesting as England, and when 
we mention the notorious profligaey of the females 
in the manufacturing establishments in Manches- 
ter, it is but to warn our countrymen of the neces- 
sity of moral and intellectual cultivation, and to 
teach them that the final and certain prosperity of 
all institutiogs, will be found to have no 
basis.” 

The Mint.—Considerable .progress has been 
made in the erection of the new mint, at the N. W. 
corner of Chesnut and Juniper streets. The ope- 
ration of roofing With copper, has been commene- 
ed. Its dead front on the street, has, we confess, 
rather a blank look for thieves; many people will 
pass by it Without having their pockets filled. 


POETICAL ENIGMAS. 


UF you expecttrom me my birth, 
I’m near a8 old as mother earth; n 
But *tisas well, you must allow, 4 
To ps that Iam living now; 

And that must every mortal find 

Who dealings has with human kind; 

The grea est rascal owes tome 

Shew of respectability, . 

often on a lover’s lips, 

And save a statesman when he trips. 

All would-be patriots owe to me 

Alone their popularity. 

If any one my feature traces, 

He'll surely tind me with two faces, 

‘The one is blatk, the other white; 

This to deceive, that to delight. ' 

To serve the great is most my pride, 

For then I show a fair outside. 

Burke always finds me at his back, 

But then indeed my face is black. 

The poets love me to their heart, 

With them I play a topmost part; 

Assist the orators in diction, 

Yet prove that «ll they say is fietion. 

And last, tho’ all join to abuse me, 

You'll scaice find one asham’d to use me. 


By something form’d, I nothing am; 
Yet every thing that y n name. 
In no place have I ever ‘been; 

Yet every where [ may,be seen. 

In all things false, vet always true; 
I’m still the same, but ever new. 
Lifeless, life’s perfect form 1 wear, 
Can show a nose, eye, tongue; or ear; 
Yet neither smell, see, taste, or hear. 
Swiftly I move, and eutér where 
Note’en a ehink can let in air. 

Like thought, I’m in a moment gone; 
Nor can | ever be alone. 

All things onearth I imitate 

Faster than nature cun create, 
Sometimes imperial robes | wear; 
Anon in beggar’s rays appear: 

A giant now, and stra’ght an elf; 

I'm every one, but ne’er myself: 
Ne’er sad, I mourn, ne’er glad, rejoiee; 
I move my lips, but want a voice. 

I ne’er was born, nor e’er can die; 
Then pry’thee tell me, what am I/ 


We are little airy creatures, 

Each have different forms and features; 
One of us in glass is set; 

Another you will find in jet; 

A third, less bright, is set in tin, 

The fourth, a shining box within; 


tance of the facts it details is enhanced by knowing 
that that class of females, those employed in facto- 


And the fifth, if you pursae, 
It will never fly from you. 
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Elephants.—In another part of this paper will 
be found a curious and i@eresting account of the 
performances of a remarkable Eleplant at one of 
the London Theatres. We know not how better 
to employ a column than by furnishing a few par- 

ticulars respecting this wonderful animal, which 
we threw together afier witnessing the docility of 
the one whose stuffed skin forms so prominent a 
feature in the centre room of the Philadelphia 
Museum. We say nothing of the small one now 
exhibited here, as, though he serves to convey an 
idea of the animal to the young, his appearance is 
not such as to entitle him to much consideration. 

Fhe Elephant is a native of both Asia and Afri- 
ea, the Asiatic being the largest, and its ivory most 
esteemed from being less subject to turn yellow. 
The manner of decoying and catching Elephants, 
has been so often described as to be familiar to 
every general reader. When tamed, he is the most 
friendly and obedient of all animals, and is entire- 
ly attached to the person who takes care of him. 
He readily understands signs, and the sounds of 
his master’s voice, and distinguishes the language 
of passion, command, and satisfaction. He re- 
ceives his orders with attention, and executes them 
with alacrity and prudence, easily learning to low- 
er his body for the convenience of those who mount 
him. He caresses his triends with his trunk, 
which is at the same time his chief weapon of de- 
fence, and the hand with which he performs all 
his feats of dexterity, and with which he conveys 
his food and drink to his mouth. With this organ 
he also assists those who are loading him. They 
will frequently, on being teased with flies, walk up 
toa tree, break off a branch with their trunk, and 
rid themselves of their. minute enemies. When 
yoked to a cart or wagon, they pull equally and 
cheerfully, unless ubused, or injudiciously chas. 
tised. A tame Elephant it is said will do more la- 
-bor than six horses, and he requires a quantity of 
food in proportion. They carry sucks, bundles, 
and even casks on their neck, back, or tusks, never 
losing or damaging anything committed to their 
care, and one traveller whom we have consulted, 
states that they will stand on the edge of a river, 
take bnndles off their neck and tusks, and lay them 
carefully on any part of the boat desired, and try 
with their trunk whether they are properly situa- 
ted, and if.they be loaded with casks, they go in 
quest of stones to prop them and prevent them 
from rolling. 

The Elephant is not only the most tractable, but 
the most intelligent of animals, sensible of benefits 
‘and resentful of injuries, buf*is also endowed with 
asense of glory. Diodorus Siculus, and other his. 
-torians, speak of them as having been trained for 
-war in the Indian armies which opposed Alexander 
‘the Great, and they have in many ages, and still 
are, we believe, in Siam, used as exectioners, 
‘trampling their victims under foot. The male 
_is subject to more fierce passions than the female, 
and.consequently the latter are preferred to ride 
upon. Their number is what the native princes 
pride themselves upon, being extremely lavish of 
expenditures upon their equipments; and it is a ve. 
ry common thing iff,the east to see silver gilt how- 
dahs, or riding coaches, on their backs; one prince 
has the luxury of one richly ornamented with glass 
windows. ‘ 

While preparing this article for the press, we 
find the annexed @urious paragraph in the London 
Sunday Times: *‘ The carpenters at the Adelphi 
are beginning totremble for their situations. The 
Elephant observed some nails loosened on the stage 
afew morningsago, when she quietly seized a ham- 
mer, and very deliberately proceeded to fasten 
them. Thisisa positive fact; and, we think, evin- 
ces her extraordinary sugacity more clearly than 
her feats on the stage.” 

In the wars of the east these beasts were cased in 
iron, and were sometimes employed in storming, 
or assisting the soldiers to aseend the walls of for- 
tresses without a ditch, and putting their heads 
against the gates to burst them open. To prevent 
their pressure, the gates have in many instances 
large iron nails, to counteract which the Elephants 
had iron plates on the front of their forcheads, 

The speed of an Elephant exceeds that of the 


ranning down Market street, followed by his keep- 
er on horseback, but he left his pursuers far behind. 
Elephant paper is the appellation of the largest 
and thickest kind used for engravings, and since 
paper makers make Elephant paper, an editor may 
certainly be excused for writing, if not riding up- 
on them. 

We have been obliged to omit several anecdotes 
and particulars, Indeed, we are constantly obli- 
ged to serve our articles with a chopping knife, 
like the robber Procrustes, who measured his eap- 
tives by his bed, and if too long, cut them shorier; 
but unlike him, very rarely have to stretch them 
longer. 


The Dumtries Courier furnishes the following 
curious calculation: —"* The Waverly Novels.—Al- 
together, thirty-two thousand copies of the new 
edition of Waverly have been printed and sold—a 
fuct or a circumstance which we hold to be unpar- 
eHeled in the history of Literature. Supposing 
the new edition of the works in question, should 
extend, as is expected, to forty volumes, at least 
30,000 reams of paper will be required, the value 
of which, at thirty shillings per ream, will amount 
to the astonishing sum of 45,000 pounds sterling. 
Forty volumes at five shillings, will cost exactly 
ten pounds, and supposing, for the sake of speeu- 
lation, the whole should prove as successful as Wa- 
verly, the money put in cireulation altogether, will 
amount to the enormous sum of 320,000 pounds 
sterling.” 


At last.—The following communication appear- 
ed on Monday inthe United States Gazette, and is 
honorable to the feelings of the committee. It 
shews, modesty enough, that there has been ‘col- 
lectively’’ some confusion in the camp, a fact which 
we wish tosce unravelled. The word collectively 
isan expressive one—it was a collecting time—but 
it is the distribution which the public ought to en- 
quive into, and the insinuation thrown out below, 
will, we hope, not be allowed to pass unnoticed.— 
The fact that the infant school has had a profit is 
pleasing, for we approve highly of its objects—we 
think, however, they have not a fair share. 


COMMUNICATION, 

In appearing befwre the public, who are inter- 
ested in the cause of Infant Schools, we are under 
the necessity of offe: ing an apology for deferring to 
this late period, to present to them a statement of 
their profits, at the Masonic Hall, during the time 
of exhibitionand ssleon the 17, 18, 19 and 2fst of 
Dee. It arose entirely from the fact, that their 
business collective/y remained in.an unsettled state, 
As far, however, as we are able, as a society, we 
now come forward and state to those who liberally 
patronized us, that the nett profits accruing to us 
trom the sales were $587 84cents, tor which we 
tender our thanks, at the same time noticing that it 
is a sum far inadequate to our wants, for we have 
four schools under our care averaging 150 scholars 
to each, whose names are enrolled, and whom we 
consider as r-gular attendants. “The stated and in- 
cidental expenses of these schools amount to $1400 
annually, with the closest economy used by the 
managers, who from their limited means are cir- 
cumscribed to a sum far below the one mentioned. 
Many articles remain unsold, which were pre- 
pared for the exhibition; and those who were de- 
tained by conscientious motives from visiting the 
Hall, or any others who may be disposed to assist 
the cause of Infant Schools, can have an opportu- 
nity by calling at 142 north Second st. where they 
can be seen at any time. 

E. BOYER, 


M. R. CHANDLER 

E. LAPSLEY; 

S. E. WHITHEAD, 
Committee of Arrangement for Infant Schools. 


Mr. Rush came passenger in the Canada, at New 
York, having succeeded in obtaining the loan of 
one million five hundred thousand dollars, for the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, on very favorable 
terms in Holland, which country, it is supposed, 
may soon have an application from Pennsylvania. 
We should like to negociate it for the same fees 
which report says Mr. Rush received, viz. thirty 
thousand dollars! 


,;In a very able article in the London Quarterly 
Review, on the state and prospects of European 
Turkey, the writer of which appears to possess 


swiftest horse,..We remember about ten years| the best sources Of information, it is stated that 


since, seeing one op its way to cross the Delaware, 


* The Turkish Empire is virtually dissolved—the 


term of the lease nearly expired, and he who has 
got possession of the keys, may enter the premises 
whenever he finds it eonvenient to do so—unless 
the other great powers of Europe shall interfere.” 


Loud complaints are uttered in some of the pa- | 
pers against Governor Shulze concluding his ad- 
ministration by pardoning so many convicts, and 
apponting such a swarm of justices of the peace. 
His last acts consisted in pardoning Keck, under 
sentence of death, at Wilkesbarre, for the mur- 
der of his father. He pardoned Green, who shot 
his fellow-soldier at our Navy Yard about three 
years since, and who had been sentenced to eigh- 
teen years’ imprisonment. It is moreover asserted 
that during his six years’ administration, he par- 
dpned no less than seven hundred convicts—some 
of them imprisoned for the most dreadiul crimes, 


The Indians.—Mr. Thos. Kite, No. 64 Wal- 
nut Street, has just published in a neat pamplet 
form, the popular Essays of ‘* William Penn,” 
from the National Intelligencer, on the Indian 
Question. This work will furnish a full and can- 
did view of the merits of the case, and is such as 
every man ought to possess who is desirous to be 
informed on the subject. 


We find the annexed real advertisement in a 
New York paper— 

“Mr. A. H. Gosste.—If Mr. A. H. Gossip has 
arrived in this country from England, he will con- 
fer a favor by leaving his address at the office of 
“The Gazette and General Advertiser,” in this 
city, or should any person know of his arrival, by 
giving information thereof, (as above, ) a particular 
favor will be conferred.” 

The whole family of Gossips have been some 

time settled in this city, and as their relations 
abroad may receive ‘a particular favor” by hear- 
ing of their residence, we shall do ourselves the 
pleasure of communicating it. Since Mr. Gossip 
left ‘¢ England,” his family have increased surpri- 
singly, and they form a practical illustration of the 
falsity of the assertion that all animals decrease in 
size by emigrating to America. The Miss Gos- 
sips are as large, fleshy, and blooming, as their 
grandmothers in London, and the Mrs. Gossips re- 
tain all the characteristics of volubility, which 
have so long distinguished this ancient family.— 
Their exact residences it would be difficult to de- 
signate, as the name is so extensively propagated as 
to embrace most of the numbers in the Directory. 
Mr. Gossip, however, may be found at the Coffee 
house or Athenaeum in the morning, or sauntering 
up Chesnut-street about noon, and in the evening, 
in the lobby of the Theatre, where he is frequent- 
ly attended by the ladies of the family. Mrs, Gos- 
sip and her amiable daughters, more frequently are 
to be met with at evening parties, where they may 
be known by their great quantity of small talk, and 
their intimate acquaintance with the concerns of 
their neighbors, not one of whom has a dinner party 
ora ball, but they are furnished with a corrected 
list of all the invitations, with the particulars of 
who came and who staid away, and a complete bill 
of fare. Would youindentify them more exactly, 
you may enquire who was the best dressed lady at 
the last tea-party, what matches are talked of, and 
whieh positively decided on, Their acquaintance 
with matters and things does not, however, end 
here—they are familiar with all the scandal of the 
Washington and other circles, and ean inform you 
who was Captain Garth’s mother, all which they 
have from undoubted authority ‘entirely to be re- 
liedon.”? They can inform you, too, toa nicety, 
who of their row is living beyond their income, 
and who within it—whether Mrs. ‘Trollop keeps 
her own coach-horses or hires from a livery stable, 
with the wages she pays her elegant footman, and 
a sly insinuation that she supports her style by deal- 
ing in lottery tickets and playing a good game of 
whist. In short, the whole family are so marked 
in their manner of conversation, that we are sur- 
prised it became necessary to advertise for Mr. G. 
whom we see now entering our office door, big with 
ntelligence, but in reality with both eyes fixed on 
our exchange papers. 


“* Blowing Noses.—Messrs. Prior & Browne, 
New York, have printed some copies of their last 
engraved Map of the City, on fine muslin, with 
colors that will bear washing. They are about two 


feet square, and intended to be used as poeket hand- 
kerchiefs, so that the age may always have at 
hand a correct map of the city.” 

The above is a very clever invention indeed, but 
we think the manner of blowing noses is yet in its 
infancy. We have marked the progress of refine- 
ment in this department of the fine arts for some 
time past. Our opposite and very fashionable 
neighbor Mr, Leeds, has displayed at his windows 
from time totime, a beautiful succession of these 
snout cleaners, every one more elegant than the 
former, and we have only waited to see the ultima 
thule of the fashion to notice, them. As the mane 
ufacturers of the article, however, do not seem like= 
ly very soon to hit our ideas of the pertectibility 
of this luxury, we design to give them a hint, and 
f a patent should be taken out, we desire to go 
halves. At first we had only plain patterns impor- 
ted from India, butas every man, woman and child, 
was known to have an inveterate propensity to fol- 
lowing their noses, and that this proboscis had froma 
time immemorial refused to be covered, some 
scheme became necessary to furnish it with a lux- 
ury becoming the very ancient and respectable class 


ged with fine dust of tobacco, and occasionally rid- 
den by silver spectacles, but both these plans falling, 
into diseredit, something was to be done to prevent: 


in dudgeon, and the enterprising manufacturers. 
presented it with pretty pictures, calculating so 
doubt that its kind neighbors, the eves, would in-- 
form it of itsnew honors. We had then our noses. 


General Jackson, visiting cards, and lions, and the 
handles of our faces were evidently improving, hav- 
ing been of latter times very seldom seen to turn: 
up as they used to do whenever they came in con- 
tact with pride and vulgarity. Our New York 
neighbors, long celebrated for their admiration of 
their own city, since the tariff went into operation, 
have begnn to despise it, and as we see have conelu- 
ded to disfigure it by blowing their noses on it! 

Butto our new plan. We propose that a pattern 
shall be engraved, having written directions for be- 
haviour in the varied relations of life, by which 
the most ignorant shall be enabled to appear as wise 
as their neighbors, and all men be taught polite- 
ness, never blowing their noses without learning 
some useful lesson, and in this economical age the 
saving of time, it must be admitted,will be immense. 
In one corner we would place directions addressed 
particularly to the eyes, as ‘*look always on the 
bright side;”? the haudkerchief to enforce the les- 
son, having a light aud a dark side. In another 
place we would address the hands thus, ‘* never 
finger other people’s pockets,” and the name of 
pocket-handkerchief, it may be supposed, will suffi- 
ciently impress this lesson, The feet may be sup- 
posed too remote to be much benefitted, but we 
would nevertheless have a picture for them with 
this motto, never run away m y “ir creditors.” 
We would make the article saleable with temper- 
ance societies by addressing a picture of the mouth 
thus,—provided we could get the nose to agree to 
it—‘* however pleasant to the smell, beware of 
strong drink,” and underneath, ‘‘as every thing 
you drink passes under your nose, it is your own 
fault if you take in poison.” As for the ears, poor 
things, they are always open, and being obliged to 
hear all that passes, their picture should be sur- 
mounted with the simple advice, “let all the evil 
you hear of your neighbor, pass in at one ear and 
out at the other.”’ In short, there is no end to the 
valuable lessons which might be taught in this way, 
from the elements of arithmetic to the highest po- 
lish of fashionable socicty. The great danger 
would be, that unprincipled subpatentees would 
form patterns to the taste of every man’s nose, and 
thus defeat our simple plan of teaching morality; 
but against this we would endeavor to enlist the 
services of some of the best smellers in the coun- 
try—noses which can scent an office three or fuur 
months before a Presidentia) election. 


‘Like the gloom of Knight retiring.” 
Mrs. Knight, the distingu'shed vocalist, has left 
the stage, and will devote herself for the future to 
giving lessons in music. She has opened a sehool 
in New York. 


of individuals to which it belonged. It was indule * 


the nose from getting angry, and taking itself off 


blown on stage coaches, fighting cocks, heads of 
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The Fair.—It appears by the following commu- 
nication {r6m the United States Gazette, that our 
worst surmises with regard to the late fair were ree 
alized. We give it without comment. 

“*Mr. Chandler: In answer to the enquiry made 
dn your paper of Monday, we#would intorm your 
‘correspondent, and the public in general, that the 
sum mentioned in our communication was only the 
46 hett profits” of the sales made at the Masonic 
Hali. “Respecting the entrance money, there is 
some misunderstanding in the parties concerned, 
which appears an insurmountable barrier in the 
way to its being setled. When the Northern Lib- 
erty and Kensington Infant School Society fi: st join- 
ed with the other societies to have an exhibition, 
it was waderstood by them that each society was 
to stand on an equality. It was represented to us 
that there were six objects in number, consequent- 
ly we were to receive one sixth. But two of the 
Objects were withdrawn, leaving none but the Cey- 
lon Missionary Society, (which now bears the name 
of Forcign and Domestic Missionary Society, ) and 
thepociety for the Educating of Children in Greece. 
With this view of the subject, we think we are en- 
titled to ose third of the’ entrance money—but 
even allowmg the Missionary Scciety that which 
they Claim the right to appropriate, one share for 
foreign and one for domestic purposes, still we are 
entitled to one fourth. Feeling confident of the 
justness of our claims, and that we are accounta- 
ble toa liberal public, we have refused their offer 
of one sixth, unless so decided by disinterested 

versons; Which proposition has been made to the 
Society and rejected by them.” 


By agreement of all walkers in our streets, as 
well as the dictates of common sense, it is propo- 
sed to this community to abolish the custom to 
whieh fashion las given currency, of washing front 
steps and pavements in very severe freezing weath- 
cr, particularly those on the south side of our 
streets, Where the sun never shines, A lady pas- 
sing down Spruce street last Mopday, slipped on a 
newly scrubbed pavement, or rather off of it, and 
fell on herhead. She fortunately was provided 
witha good sized bonnet, which made her fall of 
no further inconveuience than if she had fallen on a 
hay-mow. kt should be recollected, however, that 
ull of us cannot afford such protectors, and as there 
are some people in this city with remarkably soft 
places in their head, the practice is extremely in- 
humane. We have good reasons for believing 
that the fashion was first set by the Doctors, who 
find plenty of patiegts with colds and consumptions, 
caught by walking on wet pavements, with av oc- 
casional whisk-broom poked into their shoes in 
summer, and from broken bones in the winters 
Will not our excellent and indefatigable Mayor 
take this subject under his supervision, and pro- 
claim that all such needless washing is an unneces- 
sary waste of Schuylkill water? As one of our 
correspondents once remarked, many families bes~ 
tow labor enough on their pavements and steps to 
keep a dairy. 


~ We have been frequently enquired of respecting 
our Washington correspondent. We have only to 
say that we receive his letters as regularly as we 
did last winter, but there is so much less to inter- 
est the general reader from that quarter, than when 
the presidential election was going on, that we have 
rather preferred articles of a miscellaneous kind. 
We copy, however, to-day a very clever letter ad- 
dressed to the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
and dated, 
Wasurxeron, Jan 22. 

Ou Tuesday evening last, the Attorney General 
Ab a party—the invitations were from Mr. and 
Miss Berrien, She is an interesting lady, and dis- 
charged the honors of the evening with ease and 
elegance. It was a complete squeeze—and, to the 
siusfuction of all, I believe, broke up early. I see 
no sense ov comfort in these crowded parties. Last 
night was the levee—the weather was fine—about 
two thousand attended, anu lly large assem- 

lage—I was presented to the President by our 
Representative, which is the etiquette on the occa- 
sion, and then to Mrs. D., who was queen of the 
evening, and seated to the left of the President. He 
was dressed in a plain suit of black, snd stood im- 
mediately in front of the fire place. Mrs. D. isa 
pretty woman—graceful, and affable in her atten- 
tions and manners. Some said, the General never 
seemed better in health; others, that he appeared 
very weak and infirm. He said but little; and, as 
the evening advanced, mingled with the company, 
through the several rdoms, shaking hands, aud 


Passing on. 
About 9 o’clock, the large doors of the East 


Room were thrown open. You have heard a great 
deal about this apartment of the White House; but 
it is far from being elegant. ‘he furniture has 
been costly; but there is a great want of correct 
und finished taste, inits selection, and style—many 
of het private parlours, near the Battery, and St. 
John’s Park, are much more splendid, their deco- 
ratious more beautiful and appropriate. The.cur- 
tains struck me, as being peculiarly destitute of 
elegance in their arrangement. ‘They resemble 
the style of your large hotels, more than the sim- 
ple neatness that should be looked tor in the draw- 
ing-room of a republican statesman. Mr. C. of 
your city, was the biggest little beau on the floor, 
and was only outshone by the Secretary of State 
himself, who promenaded with, and confined his 
attentions, principally, to Mrs, D. He was, how- 
ever, more the finished and polite courtier, by far, 
than any of the cabinet present, and generally kept 
near the crowd, that attended the ,person of the 
President—this was also the ease with Mr. Cal- 
houn, who came in at a Jater period in the evening. 
‘There is a peculiar boldness, and readiness of ehar- 
acter in Mr. C. that always renders him popular 
with strangers—the object of notice and of admira- 
tion. Mr. Eaton was not there; and Secretary 
Branch appeared in company with his daughters. 
He isa very plain man, of modest, unassuming 
manners; nor should I have noticed him at all, had 
he not been pointed out tome. Mr. Ingham is an 
old-fashioned looking man, very plain, and with 
his lady at his arm, attracted but little notice. I 
wish all the members of the Cabinet felt like them. 
The ladies of the levee, it was generally remarked, 
did not appear to great advantage. There was 
much wantof taste in their dresses, both patterns 
and colours. Fashion, I well know is the law of 
fools, and cheats her votaries of their time, their for- 
tune, and their comforts, But as she demands of 
them the most implicit obedience, I like to see her 
followers appear imposingy and inelegance. Your 
Broadway fashions sre needed here—they ought to 
be introduced to add splendor and enchantment 
to the levee. 1 almost forgot to mention, that Mar- 
shal Ringold, of the District, was out-door usher 
on the occasion, 


A correspondent writes, ‘I enclose you the 
amount of your paper, which pleases me extreme- 
ly, and gratifies my family cirele very highly—but 
timesis dull, and I cannot afford to take it any lon- 
ger.”? Not afford the trifling sum of three or four 
cents a week for what pleases him extremely, and 
gratifies his family cirele! Times must be hard in- 
deed, if he cannot retrench enough to afford such a 
luxury. We venture to say he spends more for his 
regular supply of chews of tobacco and cigars. 
There is some reason for deelining.a daily paper 
on account of the expense; but really, as for the 
sum ours costs, we confess we cannet believe there 
are many families in this country who can read, that 
cannot well afford it. 


UNRIVALLED LITERARY 
PREMIUMS. 


Qn Saturday, the first of May, 1830, the first num- 
ber of Tue Antex, Volume Fourth, will be issued 
from the press, improved and beautified in every 
respect, asfar as a liberal expenditure of money 
ean enhance the attraetionsof aliterary publication. 
In commencing the Fourta Volume of Tue 
the Editor confidently expects, from the 
many improvements to be made, that an inereased 
patronage will be extended towards it. . Heretofore 
it has been liberally extended—now, the induce- 
ments to increase that support will be infinitely 
greater. 

Tue Antex is exclusively a literary publication. 
It is published every other Saturday, on paper of 
the finest quality, each number containing eight pa- 
ges of imperial quarto, (expressly adapted for bin- 
ding) with four columnson a page. Its contents con- 
sist of the choicest literary brilliants from the stan- 
dard English Magazines and new publications, as 
Tales, Essays, Poetry, Biography, History, Re- 
views, Sketches of Life and Character, Anecdotes, 
and the most amusing Miscellany which ean be 
gleaned by carefully inspecting the Foreign and 
American publications of known and acknowledg- 
ed merit. In addition to this, nearly four pages of 
each number consist of eriginal matter, written ex- 
clusively for Tar Antet, being Notices of New 
Publications, Poetry, Reviews, Tales, Communica- 
tions, and matter from the Editor’s pen—without 
mingling in the smallest degree in religious or po- 
litical controversy. 

To enhance the value ofan imperial quarto sheet 


thus filled, eight elegant copperplate engravings 


have been added annually, appearing in every third 
number of the work. The price of subseription 
has been, and will continue to be $1,50 a year, in 
advanee, 

The improvements to be made in the Fourra 
Volume are these:—EutGrely new type will be pro- 
cured, with paper of the most superior quality; and 
instead of only eight engravings annually, the new 
Volume will contain twelve. ‘The whole will be 
copperplate engravings, executed im beautiful style, 
and procured expressly for Taz AntEL. Thus, at 
the close of the year, a volume will be furnished, 
snitable for the parlor or the toilet, stored with 
the most valuable literary brilliants of the day, to 
which a reference may always be made with the 
certainty of still finding something, which, even if 
old, will be pleasing. 

As the expense of introducing these improve- 
ments will be very great, and can only be eompen- 
sated by an increase of patronage, the Editor offers 
the following 

LITERARY PREMIUMS. 

Any person who will procure sixty subscribers to 
Tue ARIEL, and remit the subseription money ,in 
advance tothe Editor, shall receive a copy of the 
Waverley Novels, complete'in 45 volumes, illus- 
trated by 45 splendid engravings, and warranted to 
be perfeet—togeth er with a copy of Tue ARIEL. 

Any person who will procure twenty-three sub- 
scribers, and remit $35 in payment therefor, shall 
receive a copy of Hume, Smollett and Bisset’s 
History of England, in nine royal octavo volumes, 
illustrated by 9 fine engravings—and Tae ARIEL. 

Any person who will procure ten subscribers,and 
remit the subscription, shall receive a copy of the 
Remember Me for 1829, containing 8 fine engrav- 
ings, and a copy of ‘he Pearl for 1829, contain- 
ing 7 engravings—together with Tue ARIEL. 

The above works are warranted perfeet in every 
respect, and are published by well-known booksel- 
lers. The Editor is prepared to supply any -de- 
mand that may be made for them. He will deliv- 
er them to the successful competitors, free of cost, 
in Pittsburg, Baltimore, New York, Boston, Rich- 
mond, and at his own office. Competitors must 
say where they wish their copies delivered, and a 
written order will be forwarded them for the same: 
as no more copies will be sent to any plaee than are 
ordered. It is necessary that all orders for Tue 
ARIEL be received by the first of May. 

For three years past Taz Anret has been sup- 
ported by 4000 subseribers, to whom the Editor ap- 
peals for the fidelity with which all his promises 
have been fulfilled. Hestakes his reputation that 
the Fourth Volume shall equal the promises above 
made, and that the premiums offered shall be satis- 
factory to those entitled to receivethem, Gentle- 
men disposed to compete for any.of the above val- 
uable works, shall, on application to the Editor, (if 
by letter, post paid) be furnished with a speeimen 
of ‘Fur ARzzt, and itsembellishments, for exhi- 
bition among their friends. The premiums will be 
delivered at the above named places, or sent in any 
way as directed, but in that case, at the risk of who- 
ever so orders them. Address 

EDMUND MORRIS, 
95, Ghesnut St., Philadelphia. 


-] 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jan, 1830, 


If **Pedro” will call at our office, he shall be 
encouraged to proceed by a liberal offer. 

“HI,” is not written with sufficient care. 

is surprising that Obituary notices should be 
sent to this office unaccompanied by a responsible 
name. Such articles go in a direct line fram our 
letter box to the fire. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 29th ult. by the Rev. J. Rushing, Mr. 
James Arthur, bookbinder, of New. York, to Miss. 
Julia Ann M’Guire, of this city. 


On the 25th inst. av the Rev. G. T. Bedell, 
Samuel W. Groome, M, D, of Stratsburg, Pa. to 
Miss Elizabeth S. Allen, of this city. 


On the 19th ingt. by the Rev. Thomas Allen, 


From the Banner of the Constitution. 
Washington contains at this time a pop- 
ulation of upwards 17,000 persons, scatter- 
over an extent of ground, that would 


‘conveniently accommodate 100,000, This 


Scattered state of the houses is to be as- 
cribéd mainly to the circumstances that 
the sites for the capitol where Congress 
holds its sittings, and the public offices 
where all the executive business is trans- 
acted, are amile and avhalf apart. Had 
they been lecated together, on the spot 
now occupied by either, they would have 
formed a nucleus, around which the city 
would naturally have grown up, and that 
condensation which is so essential to the 
comfort of a city life, would have been 
thé necessary result.—Why the separa- 
tion was.made it 1s difficult to imagine, ~ 
We have heard it said, that the rea- 
son assigned at the time was that by pla- 
cing the Treasury, War, Navy and State 
Departments, at a distance from the halls. 
of Congress, the officers of those depart- 
ments would not be so liable to interrup- 
tion by the visits of members, asif they 
were located near at hand. There may 
have been some reason in this, but, not 
enough to justify the imposition upon the 
present generation, and all posterity, of so 
great an inconvenience as travelling near 
three miles, which is the shortest distance 
by which a member of Congress residing 
in any part of the city he may please, can 
on the same day make a visit to the Capi- 
tol, and to the public offices, and return 
to his lodgings. We think this fact ought 
to be generally known to the public. Per- 
sons ata distance write letters to their . 
friends here,in Congress, and even to those 
who are not in Congress, calling upon them 
for services which ina compact city would 
require very little trouble, but whie® 
here, would be attended with the Joss o 
more time than can be spared by those 
who have other business to attend to, .or, 
with an expense for hack-hire, which is 
really burthensome. It is very easy fora 
man in Maine or Louisiana, to write these 
few words, ‘*I will thank you to step to 
the Navy Yard and collect the amount of 
the enclosed draft upon Mr. A. If he is 
not there, just look into the Navy Depart- 
ment, and ask one of the clerks where he 
is to be found: If he cannot tell you, you 
can ascertain hy ws of Mr. B. who 
lives near the Capitol. Let me have an 
answer by return of mail.” 

Now, we dare say, that many such lets 
ters have been written, and we also dare 
say, that the writers thought that in ma- 
king so simple a request, they were impe- 
sing a very trifling service upon their cor- 
respondents. And yet, to execute such a 
commission, in strict conformity with the 
orders, a distance would havé,to be trav- 
elled of not less than seven miles, and if 
the unfortunate victim of so reasonable a 
request, should happen to live in the part 
of theftity, where some of the Foreign 
Ministers reside, he could not execute the 
service, and take his letter to the Post 
Office, and return home, without perform- 
ing a journey of fourteen miles, 


ORIGIN OF COAL.—A man in Mononga} 
hela county, Va. in digging a well, penee. 
trated a layer of bituminous coal at the 
depth of 34 feet, and about fivefeet lower 
came to another stratum of coal. Be- 
tween those strata he found a piece of 

ood perfect'y sound, except its being a 

ittle charred. It is inferred from this, 
that wood buried in the earth is the origin 
of coal beds. 

Much of the land in the Ohioand Mis- 
sissippi valley is “made land,” to the 
depth of 40 feet or more, A man in War-. 
ren county, Ohio, found a pine tree 15 iny. 
ches in diameter, in 4 perfectly gore 
state, forty feet below the surface. was., 
on high table land, 20 miles fromthe Qhie. 


Mr. Christopher Carney, to.Mjss Eliza Long, uli 
of this city.. 
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SLEEPING APARTMENTS. —“ It mustnot, 
be forgotten,” remarks Huseland, “that 
we spend a considerable portion of our 
lives in the bed chamber,and consequently 
that its healthiness or unhealthiness, can- 
not fail of having a very important influ- 
ence upon our physical well-being.” 

Every one, in fact, who is actuated by 
a due regard for health and real comfort, 
will consider an equal degree of attention 
necessary in regard to the size, situation, 
temperature and cleanliness of the room 
he occupies during the hour of repose, as 
of his parlor, drawing room, or any other 
apartment; and yet how often do we find 
families crowded at night into obscure and 
confined chambers, of dimensions scarce- 
ly more ample than those of an old fash- 
ioned closet, while perhaps, in most in- 
stances, the best rooms inthe house will 
be set aside for the sole purpose of osten- 
tatious display. 

It is all important that the largest and 
most lofty room, upon the second floor, be 
appropriated for the sleeping apartment, 
and that it be freely ventilated, during the 
day time at all seasons, when the weather 
is not rainy, or otherwise very humid.— 
There are a few houses, the rooms of 
which are so situated as to render the lat- 
ter impracticable; and the influence of 
the practice upon the health of the in- 
mates is too important to permit its being 
neglected from any slight cause. 

A bed-chamber should be divested of 
all unnecessary furniture, and, unless of 
considerable size, should never contain 
more than one bed. There cannot be a 
more pernicious custom, than that pur- 
sued in many families, of causing the chil- 
dren, more especially, to sleep in small 
apartments, with two or three beds crow- 
ded into the same room, 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that 
cleanliness, in the most extensive signifi- 
cation of the term, is, if possible, even more 
necessary, in reference to the bed-cham- 
ber, than to almost any other apartment. 

The remarks presented in a former 
number, npon the deleterious influence of 
confined and impure air, will enable every 
one to understand the importance of the 
foregoing directions, 

The practice areas in an apartment 
which is occupied during the day is ex- 
tremely improper. Pefect cleanliness and 
a sufficiently free ventilation, cannot under 
such circumstances, be preserved, especi- 
ally during the cold weather; hence the 
atmosphere becomes constantly more and 
more vitiated and altogether unfitted for 
respiration, 

While too great a degree of caution can- 
not be observed to avoid sleeping in damp 
rooms, beds, or clothing, the temperature 
of the bed chamber should, if possible, 
never be augmented, under the ordinary 
circumstances of health, by artificial 
means. As this apartment is to be reserv- 
ed solely for repose, a fire is never neces- 
sary, excepting, perhaps, during uncom- 
monly severe weather;—and even then 
the temperatnre ought not to exceed fifty 
degrees, 

A sleeping apartment, in which a large 
fire has been kept up for several hours 
previous to the period of retiring to rest, 
may to many, at the first view, present an 
appearance of the most perfect comfort—» 
it is, however, at the same time, a means 
of very effectually enervating the system 
—creating an increased susceptibility to 
the influence of cold, and thus opening the 
way to the attack of some of the most se- 
rious diseases, especially of the chest.— 
Happy may they esteem themselves 
whose means forbid an indulgence in this 
speci€s of luxury. 

A person accustomed to undress in a 
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room without fire, and to seek repose in a 
cold bed, will not experience the least in- 
convenience, even in the severest weather. 
The natural heat of his body will very 
speedily render him even more comforta- 
bly warm, than the individual who sleeps 
in a heated apartment, and in a bed thus 
artificially warmed, and who will be ex- 
tremely liable to a sensation of chillness 
as soon as the artificial heat is dissipated. 
But this is not all—the constitution of the 
former will be rendered more robust, and 
far less susceptible to the influence of at- 
mospherical vicissitudes, than that of the 
Jatter. 


LasT HOURS OF DR. JOHNSON.—The 
following circumstances connected with 
the last illness of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
says a writer in the London Wesleyen 
Magazine, were communicated by Colo- 
nel Pownall:— 

. In the near approach of death, Dr. 
Johnson expressed great dissatisfaction 
with himself, and with the stite of his 
heart; and in reply to one of his friends, 
who, in order tocomfort him, had refer- 
red to his writings in defence of virtue and 
religion, he said, ‘ Admitting for a moment 
all you say is true, yet how can 1 tell 
whether I have done enough?’ He there- 
fore refused to be comforted by the or- 
dinary topics of conversation which were 
proposed to him; and, in consequence, de- 
sired to see some clergyman, and descri- 
bed the views and the character of the 
person he wished toconsult, A Mr. Win- 
stanby was mentioned, as exactly answer- 
ing to his wishes; and the Doctor desired 
a note to be written in his name, earnestly 
requesting his attendance as a minister. 
Mr. Winstanby, who was in a most debil- 
itated state of nerves, was overpowered 
at receiving the note, and was appalled at 
the thought of encountering the learning 
and talents of the Doctor; being wholly 
unaware of the meekness with which he 
was prepared to receive the words of sal- 
vation, In his perplexity he consulted 
with his friend Colonel Pownall, who ur- 
ged him without delay to follow what ap 

peared such a remarkable call of Prov- 
idence. For atime his nervous apprehen- 
sions seemed to give way; but they soon 
returned; and, abandoning all thoughts of 
a personal interview, he determined on 
writing the following letter— 


‘DEAR S1r—I beg to acknowledge the 
honor of your note. I am sorry that the 
state of my health prevents a compliance 
with your request. My nerves are in so 
shattered a state, I feel as if I should be 
quite confounded in your presence; and 
instead of promoting, should only injure, 
the cause in which you seek my aid; there- 
fore permit me to write what I should wish 
to say were I present. I can conceive 
what must be the subject of your inquir- 
ies; your views of yourself may be chan- 
ged with your condition; and that in the 
near approach of death, what you consid- 
ered mere peccadilloes, have risen into 
mountains of guilt; while your best actions 
have, in your esteem, dwindled into noth- 
ing. Whatsoever side you look at, you 
only see positive transgression, or defec- 
tive obedience; and hence, in self-despair, 
you may be enquiring, ‘What shall I do 
to be saved?’ I say to you, in the language 
of the Baptist, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, 
that taketh away the sins of the world.” 


When Sir John Hawkins, who read this 
letter to Dr. Johnson, came to this pas- 
sage, the Doctor interrupted him, anx- 
iously asking, ‘Does he say so?’ It was 
readjagain to him; at which hesaid, ‘This 
is just the man I want to see; write to him 
again.’ A second note was sent; and a 


second answer was returned. Even this 


repeated solicitation could not prevail. In 
the second letter, Mr. Winstanby enlar- 
ged on the subject of the first; and this 
communication, together with some con- 
versation with the late Mr, Latrobe, (who 
afterwards visited the Doctor,) were evi- 
dently blessed by God in bringing this 
great man to a complete renunciation of 
self, and a simple reliance on Jesus as his 
Saviour; thus also communicating to him 
that peace which he could not find else- 
where, and which, when the world was 
fading from his view, filled the aching 
void, and dissipated the gloom even of the 
valley of the shadow of death. It is thus 
God puts honor upon the doctrine of faith 
in a crucified Redeemer.” 

Mauch Chunk seems by nature design- 
ed for a place of business, but as there is 
not sufficient reom, owing tc the approach 
of the mountains to the Lehigh, for a town 
of much size, the business of the place will 
most likely be cofined to the shipment of 
coal. ‘The Landing or Lausanne, is less 
confined than Mauch Chunk, and it is 
probable, from its location being at the 
head of the navigation, and at the com- 
mencement of the Turnpike Road; lead- 
ing to the Susquehanna, that it will in a 
short time become a place of deposit for 
the merchandise and produce, destined to 
and from the upper country, The Nes- 
quehoning creek, empties into the Lehigh 
at this place of business, as from the ex- 
tensive water power, which this stream 
affords, manufactories can be established 
at comparatively a small expense; but 
summing up the advantages of either of 
these places fora flourishing country town, 


In fact there are few places to be found 
any where more eligible or more delight- 
fully situated, for a country viilage, than 
the latter. It is just far enough from the 
Coal Landing at Mauch Chunk, to keep 
clear ef the dust—the situation is open and 
free—the ground plot of the townis laid 
out upon an elevated piece of table land 
—the lots are large, affording an extensive 
garden and yard to each dwelling—the 
view from the town, although not exten- 
sive, is beautiful, It commands a pros- 
pect of the‘river and canal—the valley in 
which the town of Weiss Port is located 
—the Blue Mountain in the distance, and a 
nearer view of the Mahoning mountain 
and Lehigh hills) The Mahoning creek 
flows at the foot of Mahoning mountain, 
and empties into the Lehigh w’-hin half a 
mile of the village. Aloug this stream 
manufactories of various kin¢s might be 
placed with great advantag> Within 
half a mile of the villiage there has been 
discovered a mineral spring, the waters 
of which have proved highly beneficial in 
many cases of disease and debility. Ex- 
tensive boarding houses might be erected 
in the village, with almost a certain pros- 
pect of remuneration, as in the resort of 
citizens to the Coal Mines on the Lehigh, 
Lehighton, I am persuaded, from its de- 
lightful situation, pleasant walks and un- 
confined atmosphere, would attract hun- 
dreds to it to spend the summer months. 
The valley extending from Lehighton up 
the Mahoning creek, embraces a fine 
scope ef arable land, which by proper at- 
tention of the husbandman, would always 
yield a supply of marketing for the vil- 
lage, suchas fruits, vegetables. &c. and 
for which the farmer would at all times 
receive a fair compensation. 

In short, Lehighton possesses almost ev- 
ery advantage to cause a rapid increase of 
its population, and I have no doubt when 
its various advantages are fully made 
known to the public, an increase will im- 
mediately commence,-“nd that in a few 
years more it will become an extensive 


and flourishing town. —Courier. 


they will not compare with Lehighton.— 


OLILO. 


Here, haply, thou may’st spy, and seize for use, 
Some tiny straggler of the ideal world. 


Before and behind.—A gentleman travelling in 
a stage, was regretting that he had not a seat in 
front.‘ Pray,” said another Passenger, ‘* did you 
ever travel this road before?’ ‘*O! yes, often,” 
was the answer. ‘*Then now, sir, you have the 
pleasure of travelling behind.” 


1 Finger Board.—In the year 1819, between 
Winchester and Romney, at the forks of the road, 
there stood a finger board, with the following in- 
scription on it— 

mites To Romyry. 
** If you can’t read inquire at the mill.” 


Error of the Press. —A western paper gives the 
following as the motto of ‘*The Wept of the 
Wish-ton-Wish.” 

*t But she is dead to him, to all; 

Her lute hangs silent on the wall, 
And on the STARS, and at the door, 
Her fairy step is heard no more.” 

This little serap will serve to show how impor- 
tant itis that printers should make a proper use of 
their (7’s ) eyes. 


Brevity.—The late specch of the King of Nether- 
land contains just eight lines; all that was needed 
to be said was contained in that small space. This 
is an excellent model for our executives. 


SyMPToMs. 


How sweetly gradual is coming love! 

I visited her father’s house last night, 

Anda warm welcome burst from all but her. 
I wateh’d her countenance, however, when 
She fancied she was unobserved—1I turned 
And caught her eye full bent on mine, and lo! 
Coloring as a bank of virgin snow, 
Vermillioned by the freshly rising sun; 

She tried—most desperately—to converse 
Upon a theme irrelevantly odd, 

With such a strange, conspicuous fluency— 
Ye powers! her dear offence more palpable appes 


red, 
The more she wish’d to pass it off. None felt 
The inarticulate language of her look 
Save I: and yet, methought, her mother’s face 
Beamed with an archly, thoughtful smile, which 
spoke : 
How well, from old experience, she knew 
The play that we were acting. —Well-a-day ! 
T hope ’twill end auspiciously, for should 
She dare to trifle with my love, [ll snap 
My heart-strings, rather than twice brook capriee. 


The French papers mention that a M. Tenequier, 
arespectable tradesman of Flapuolle, in the de 
partment du Var, refused his consent to his daugh- 
ter’s marriage last month, with a young man, every 
other way unexceztionable, because the intended 
wore spectacles! He even went so far as to apply 
to the constituted authorities to prohibit the mar 
riage on this very substantial ground; but as, upon 
investiation, all the formalities prescribed by law 
had been complied with, his worship, the mayor, 
declined interfering, and poor M. Tenequier, much 
to his annoyance, is thus saddled with a short-sigh- 
ted son-in-law. 


North Carolina.—A bill to compel Quakers, 
Moravians, Menonists, and Dunkaris to do mili- 
tary duty or pay a fine, has passed a second reading 
in North Carolina House of Assembly, 65 to 60. 
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